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The Reorganization of Education in China 


COMMENTS ON THE LEAGUE MISSION’S REPORT 
By C. L. Hsia 


T THE May 1931 session of the Council of the League of 

Nations, the Chinese Government asked the technical organi- 
zations of the League to collaborate in the preparation and execu- 
tion of a scheme of reform. For the centralization and control of 
the work of reform, the Economic Council was set up by the 
Chinese Government. It announced its intention of drawing up 
a program without delay, setting forth the most urgent tasks 
that could be successfully undertaken in the course of the coming 
years. It declared its conviction that the wotk of the first few 
years would be in the nature of an experiment, limited in its 
object and field of application, that would serve usefully to pre- 
pare the way for a more extensive plan covering a much longer 
period. Its intention was to determine by this method the most 
suitable means to be employed, and, by a process of partial but 
appropriate application, to set up, with the assistance of the 
provincial and local authorities, models for the new undertaking 
which it was endeavoring to bring into operation. 

With regard to the reorganization of public education, the 
League contemplated, in particular, sending to China a mission 
composed of “advisers who would assist the development of the 
Chinese educational system and facilitate intercourse between the 
centers of intellectual activity in China and abroad.” 

Pursuant to the decision adopted by the Council on May 19, 
1931, the International Committee on Intellectual Coéperation 
instructed its executive organ, the International Institute of Inter- 
national Codéperation, to appoint a mission of experts who would 
visit China for the purpose of studying the present situation in 
regard to public education and the long traditions of culture 
peculiar to the ancient civilization of China, and with a view to 
submitting recommendations on the most suitable procedure to be 
adopted to ensure a better adaptation of this educational system 
to present-day conditions of life. The mission was composed of 
Professor Carl H. Becker, of the University of Berlin, formerly 
Prussian Minister of Public Education; Professor M. Falski, 
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Director of Primary Education at the Polish Ministry of Public 
Education; Professor P. Langevin, of the Collége de France: 
Professor R. H. Tawney, of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science; assisted by Mr. Frank P. Walters, Head of the 
Secretary-General’s Office, League of Nations. 

The mission arrived in China on September 30, 1931, and 
remained there about three months. The trend of events in the 
Far East in no way hampered the execution of the program which 
had been drawn up. The Educational Experts started their opera- 
tions in Shangai, where the Ministry of Education had sent its 
representative to meet them. They then visited Nanking, Tientsin, 
Peiping, Ting-Hsien, Hangchow, Chinkiang, Soochow. Only one 
member of the mission was able to proceed south, where he 
studied the teaching organization at Canton. 

The Educational Experts have, in the “Introduction” of the 
Report, called special attention to the following considerations: 


(1) The ideas set forth above and our judgments thereon are not 
based exclusively on our personal observations, but, to a very great extent, 
on the views expressed by Chinese experts. We have, however, made no 
statement which was not confirmed by our own observations. 

(2) Although we belong to different countries and our training was in 
the case of each one of us different from all the others, we were unanimous 
in our conclusions regarding all the essential points. This Report, there- 
fore, is not a compromise between various opinions; we jointly and 
unanimously drew up the conclusions reached. 


The educational philosophy of the Experts is found in the 
Chapter on “The Spirit of Teaching.” 


The introduction, in the common interest, of primary instruction for 
more and more of the population until it finally applies to everybody. . . 
This breaking-in augments the social utility and value of the work per- 
formed by the individual instead of widening his mind and permitting of 
his participating in the profundities or exaltations of the life of the 
species—as, we are beginning to conceive, it is, within the measure of his 
forces and his aptitudes, his right to do. And what is more, instead of con- 
stituting a true initiation into the collective life through contact with 
life, a preparation for the utilization of things through having concrete 
knowledge of them, a social gestation prolonging the uterine gestation 
and subject to the same great biological laws, the new education, a bastard 
younger brother of the old imparting of culture, suffered under the very 
dubious influence of the latter, imitating its exaggeratedly abstract, dog- 
matic, verbal and confined forms. 


Again: 


Introduced for reasons of a utilitarian nature rather than for the joy 
of understanding that it brings, scientific discipline has been, and, too 
often, still is, directed towards practical application, and smothered under 
the weight of that necessity. . The successive crises that occur in 
secondary education in the majority of European countries show that a 
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synthesis of the diverse elements of culture has not yet been attained, for 
want, as a rule, of sufficient confidence in the educative and human value 


of scientific discipline. vee 
It is, in fact, a material and spiritual liberation, that the understanding 


of the world and the power over the world given by that understanding, 
ought ultimately to represent for men. . . . 

More and more the right of every child to be educated is being ac- 
cepted, as social gestation which, while respecting and following the 
normal and spontaneous development of his mind, and, through seriously 
spent leisure hours, permitting the assimilation of new facts and new ideas 
and the free development of the personality, initiates him into the diverse 
aspects of human activity so as to facilitate for him the choice ot that one 
best suited to his aptitude while leaving him in a position to understand 
the interest and the beauty of others as well as their relationship to his 
own. Such an education prepares the child for contact with men as well as 
with things, binds him as tightly and yet as freely as possible to other men 
in space and time, and develops in him a profound sense of the solidarity 
that unites him with all the others in the great adventure that the life 
of our species represents, the adventure which it rests with us to make 
marvellous or tragic. 


THs is what the Educational Experts call “the ideal . . . we— 

all of us—are still far from attaining.” Education is for ma- 
terial and spiritual liberation and not to harness men to any par- 
ticular task. The purpose of modern education should aim at the 
joy of understanding it brings, and not be of a purely utilitarian 
nature. This is a grand ideal and should be the ultimate aim of 
education. But no true and social-minded educationalist can shut 
his eyes to the great and pressing national and international prob- 
lems of his generation, and his task it is to prepare and equip his 
pupils for the kind of warfare that is awaiting them. In a society 
constituted as it is today, no government is going to spend a large 
proportion of its revenue on educational institutions without mak- 
ing them serve what it considers to be the social and political 
needs of the hour. Every government must have an educational 
policy, and the emphasis on such a policy will vary according to 
the country’s internal and external circumstances and the exigen- 
cies of the time. In a country like China, where the people are 
faced with great national and international crises, education there 
must be made in part utilitarian. States, like individuals, in the 
midst of starvation, oppression and mortal danger, must forego 
ornament and cultural luxuries. Some form of utilitarian educa- 
tion in China, therefore, is wholly defensible. In fact it should 
be made more efficiently and effectively utilitarian, though it is 
not necessary that this should be done to the exclusion of the 
higher and broader purpose of education. 

To have a true perspective of the educational situation in 
China, we must take into account, on the one hand, the historical 
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circumstance in which modern education—a system of education 
after the Western model—was first introduced, and, on the other 
hand, the peculiar conditions and needs that obtain in China today. 

The opening paragraph of the first chapter contains a two- 
fold criticism which runs right through the Report, namely, 
“schools and institutions are developing rather as independent 
organisms modelled on the forms and ideology of private educa- 
tion instead of being included in an organized system of public 
education related to :mmediate social problems.” One does not 
deny the justice of this criticism, but a little history will help us 
to a better appreciation of the existing state of affairs which most 
Chinese are more anxious to improve and reform than to defend. 
Through all the centuries the Chinese government and rulers 
never did much for the organization of education; nor did they 
consider it to be part of their duty. The state usually encouraged 
private efforts and honored men of learning. To spread and popu- 
larize learning was desirable, but not necessary. When the modern 
educational system was first adopted, the government, true to its 
traditions, established universities and professional schools, and 
it was not its immediate concern to open secondary and primary 
schools. The instructions given in these institutions of higher 
learning were intended to prepare an intellectual aristocracy of 
clerks and men of letters for the temporal and spiritual directors 
of the people. 

Furthermore, modern education was introduced into China 
because the rulers believed that it would help to modernize China. 
A modernized China was the only way to save her from disinte- 
gration and dismemberment. Public education was, therefore, 
almost exclusively utilitarian in purpose. China had been gov- 
erned for thousands of years by an intellectual aristocracy, and it 
was but natural that the rulers should hope to train up a new 
generation of modern scholars and scientists to lead the nation in 
the task of reconstruction and readjustment. The Government 
realized even then that it would be desirable to have universal 
education, but the task was tremendous and staggering in its mag- 
nitude, for the carrying out of which the Government had neither 
the means nor the necessary knowledge. 

In the last decade of the 19th century, this was perhaps a right 
policy. But the plan miscarried for one reason or another and 
things did not work out as had been expected. Meantime political 
and economic conditions changed rapidly, while the educational 
policy of the Government remained practically the same. With 
the rapid change of modern conditions, leaders in those days did 
not anticipate and perhaps could not have anticipated the political, 
social and economic conditions of today. During the last few years 
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there has been a growing realization that the kind of education 
the youths are receiving in China is not sufficiently related to the 
needs of China. A change of China’s educational policy is impera- 
tive. It may be advisable not to swing the pendulum too far. It is 
conceivable that the Chinese Government may adopt a double 
educational policy which will lay a sound foundation of universal 
and public instruction as recommended by the Report, supple- 
mented by a system of carefully planned utilitarian education 
aiming at training intellectual and moral leaders of the nation. 


In Part I , Chapter I, we read: 


The result of all these conditions is the creation and development in 
China of schools and educational institutions not conducted on a strict 
system and not suitable to the needs and conditions of the country. The 
result is a favoring of schools of higher standard, generally rising far 
above the condition of the impoverished country, whilst the primary and 
vocational instruction most indispensable for the people is neglected. 
There is also the lack of social ideals within the schools, an abstract kind 
of instruction not directly connected with surrounding life and the necessi- 
ties of the country’s rebirth usually obtaining. This creates an enormous 
abyss between the masses of the Chinese people, plunged in illiteracy, 
and not understanding the needs of the country, and the intelligentsia 
educated in luxurious schools and indifferent to the wants of the masses. 


(p. 21). 


This, as a general criticism of the educational situation in 
China, is far too sweeping, and might easily convey to those who 
are not acquainted with actual conditions in China a wrong im- 
pression; for the actual problems which the nation has to face are 
much more difficult and complicated. The writers may very well 
be asked to prove and elaborate the statement that “the primary and 
vocational instruction most indispenable for the people is neg- 
lected.” In what way has the primary education in some parts of 
China been indispensable to the present-day China? What kind 
of vocational instruction would have benefited Chinese society? 
With the exception of Tsing Hua University and a few missionary 
institutions, it is not quite true to say that the intelligentsia has 
been educated in luxurious schools and indifferent to the wants 
of the masses. If the Educational Experts had taken the trouble 
to inquire, they would have found quite a large number of ex- 
tremely poor students even in the so-called luxurious schools like 
Tsing Hua University, Central University in Nanking, and North- 
Eastern University in Mukden. These students are not exactly 
indifferent to the wants of the masses, but rather they are so ab- 
sorbed with their own wants that they have had little time to think 
as yet of the wants of the masses. 
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Nosopy will deny the general criticisms found in Chapter I] 

of Part I. “These institutions were not subjected to the internal 
modifications to permit of the utilization of the potentialities of 
the great traditions which were specifically Chinese.” Again, 
Chinese “mistake the mere equivalent for an absolute identity” 
(p. 23). The Educational Experts must, however, realize that 
imitation is always easier than invention. Assimilation—by which 
is meant the transforming of a foreign idea or institution into 
something indigenous truly expressing the native genius of the 
people—takes time. A system of modern education truly suited to 
the cultural background of the Chinese race, as contemplated by 
the Educational Experts, cannot be evolved in a day. Thirty years 
is a comparatively short period for the evolution of a national 
system of education with its own philosophy and technique. There 
is nothing more challenging or inspiring to a Chinese education- 
alist than this: 


The autonomy of modernistic development in China requires a com- 
parative study of all foreign civilizations, rather than the adoption of one 
to the exclusion of all others; for it must not be the aim of the develop- 
ment to Americanize China, but modernize China’s own national and 
historical individuality. (p. 24). 


In Part I, Chapters IV to VIII, the Educational Experts have 
quite rightly called the attention of the Chinese educational 
authorities to a number of important problems: the study of the 
Chinese language, the distribution of authority and funds between 
the central and local educational organs, the training and defining 
by law of the status of teachers, and the distribution of schools 
over the country. 

In the rational utilization of schools undoubtedly there is un- 
necessary duplication in a city like Shanghai or Peiping, though 
the task of remedying the situation is not quite so simple as it may 
appear in Part I, Chapter IX. When the Educational Experts 
venture to estimate that with present available means it would be 
possible to teach not 8,785,000, but 17,570,000 children or even 
22 million children, it only shows that they have not fully grasped 
some of the practical difficulties in China’s primary education. 
The fundamental educational units between China and the West 
are not the same, when we take into consideration the difficulty 
of the Chinese written language, the poor school equipment and 
the qualifications of teachers. As a matter of fact, there is not yet 
at present such a great demand for schools as one might imagine. 

The criticism about “social selection of school children and 
students,” contained in Part I, Chapter X, is not entirely justified. 
The present state of affairs is the natural outcome of certain social 
conditions of the country, for which nobody can be held respon- 
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sible. Even in the immediate future the Government has no means 
of radically remedying the situation. With things as they are, 
education is the privilege of the comparatively leisured class. Cir- 
cumstances will always favor the children of better situated parents 
or of such as are in some way privileged, unless the state penalizes 
the children of one class in favor of another class by, for example, 
subsidizing the poor family that send children to the school. The 
state would then immediately be faced with the impossible task of 
determining the financial resources of each family on the one hand 
and the burden of subsidizing an enormous number of poor families 
who desire to send their childen to the school at the expense of the‘ 
state. China is not prepared for either of these tasks. If there must 
be selection as a temporary expedient, it seems that the present 
selection is as good as any one can devise. 

The recommendations given in Chapter XI, on the school 
system, deserve close attention and should be tried out in some 
districts. The organization or establishment of continuation schools 
in large towns is a matter that should receive the immediate atten- 
tion of the authorities. 


PART II of the Report is divided into three chapters, dealing 

with Primary Education, Secondary Education, and Univer- 
sity Education, respectively. It proceeds on the thesis: “The de- 
velopment of schools in China ought to be organic and premedi- 
tated. Private initiative ought to let itself be influenced by a 
central pedagogic will in accordance with the necessities of the 
moment and the needs of the future” (p. 75). This should be the 
guiding principle of China’s new educational policy. 

Primary education deserves greater attention and care than 
it has been receiving in China. Both the authorities and people 
must get away from the pernicious idea that a secondary school is 
more important than a primary school and that a university is more 
important than a secondary school. 

One thing the Report has helped to make clear is that the 
establishment and administration of primary schools is a function 
of the provincial and district governments. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has, however, its share of duty to discharge through its 
department of primary education, which consists of planning, 
collaboration, offering of technical advice, and inspection. 

The task of administration of village schools and of schools in 
scattered areas is much more difficult than the Educational Experts 
have realized. 

Undoubtedly there is room for the better exploitation of build- 
ings and teaching staff by increasing the number of pupils, but 
there are, however, definite limitations. The Educational Experts 
are apt to forget that they cannot always apply the best and most 
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up-to-date educational units and standards in dealing with the 
educational problems in China. Take, for example, an average 
primary school-teacher in China. He or she is not so well trained. 
nor is he or she so well paid as his or her colleague in the West. 
It is natural that the Chinese primary school-teacher cannot per- 
form the same units of work as his colleague in one of the Eury- 
pean countries where primary education has attained a high 
standard. The Chinese teacher must either take a longer time or 
a smaller number of pupils. Added to these facts there are other 
handicaps to overcome, such as the poor school equipment and 
the complicated ideographic language. Let us again remind the 
Educational Experts of the fact that all this effort in augmenting 
the number of children receiving instruction is trying to satisfy, 
at present, at any rate, only an abstract demand. 

This brings us to the problem of compulsory universal educa- 
tion in China. The Educational Experts are right in saying that 
the plans and projects made by the Ministry of Education “are 
only sketchy general conceptions, which even in their present 
vague form cannot but cause grave doubts as to the possibility of 
their realization” (p. 86). It is not a matter that can be accom- 
plished in a hurry. There must be a proper system of taxation, 
there must be a sufficient number of trained teachers who are 
properly protected, there must be a highly organized and efficient 
educational administration, and, finally, the Government and the 
people must think through and be prepared for the consequences 
of a nation of better educated citizens with the inevitable demand 
for a higher standard of living. 

The Educational Experts offer this final advice: ‘For the 
carrying out of a plan of primary universal education, however, 
it is not sufficient for the central authority to formulate general 
principles. The plan must be worked out in detail for local areas” 
(p. 88). This is what they call the “early spade-work” before the 
introduction of universal instruction. 


"THE Educational Experts carefully explain the function of sec- 
ondary education in Western countries, which they hope may 
be the broad aim of secondary education in China, as follows: 


Whereas the universities, in addition to the research work which they 
accomplish in Europe, tend more and more to produce a higher intel- 
lectual class for certain determinate liberal professions; and whereas 
primary education, regarded as the very foundation of any system of 
national public education, is available to all without distinction, the sec- 
ondary school is the laboratory in which the intermediate classes are 
trained, those which supply the majority of Government servants and 
business men in any country. The mission of the secondary school is to 
give, over and above primary elementary instruction, another form of 
education, complete in itself. (pp. 101-2) 
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It is obviously undesirable that these secondary schools should 
be modelled exclusively to meet university requirements. The 
only way to correct this bias is to make the school authorities realize 
that only a small proportion of their pupils will pass on to uni- 
versities and that their main concern should be to give all the 
pupils an education complete in itself, so that they will have suffi- 
cient cultural equipment and common sense to enable them to play 
their part effectively and make themselves useful and good citi- 
zens. These people will inevitably form the backbone of every 
community. In China, as in Europe, secondary education should 
become “in ever-increasing measure . . . the nucleus of the policy 
of public education.” 

The Educational Experts did not touch upon the problem of 
character-building in schools. Unfortunately, scientific discipline 
and culture are not always associated with high moral character. 
It seems there is room for a certain type of private boarding 
school (cf. the English public schools) where devoted teachers 
and scholars will try to mould and build up a type of manhood 
and womanhood which may help to raise the moral tone and 
fibre of the nation. 

“A university is at once a centre of intellectual activity and 
administrative organization. In order to perform its functions of 
research and education, it requires both a clear conception of the 
end to be attained and an adequate supply of the indispensable 
means, including a staff of skilled scholars and teachers, efficient 
officers, suitable equipment, and sufficient financial resources” 
(p. 136). These are the true requirements of a University and it is 
not difficult to see that universities in China lamentably fall short 
of these requirements. 

Most of the criticisms directed against the organization of 
higher institutions of learning are only too true. The haphazard 
geographical distribution of Chinese universities; the multiplicity 
of separate institutions doing almost identical work in the same 
area, and the absence of a rational division of labor between them; 
the overemphasis on certain branches of knowledge to the neglect 
of others at least equally imporant; the unsatisfactory position of 
the teaching staffs, etc., have been the subject of repeated comment. 

One must, however, point out that figures given on page 138 
for the proportion of teachers to students are misleading, unless 
it is explained that in some universities the great majority of 
teachers are only on a part-time basis, lecturing two or three hours 
a week on one or two subjects. What they receive in way of 
remuneration cannot be considered salaries, but really lecture fees. 

The criticisms of educational standards and methods all de- 
serve close attention. 
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Among the proposals for reform, the establishment of a Na- 
tional Universities Council is an excellent suggestion. Among the 
advantages, this will tend to lessen the bureaucratic control of and 
interference with the university administration by the Ministry 
of Education. But it is wise not to burden the Council with too 
many details. It should occupy itself with the broad policy of 
higher education, the question of codperation among universities 
and the making of important appointments. It is hoped that in 
the near future great principles of university administration and 
policy may be settled by the national legislative organ rather than 
by an executive department like the Ministry of Education. This 
will tend to increase the prestige and dignity of great universities, 
whose problems will become a national concern. 

“Higher education needs to be greatly improved in quality. 
The number of Universities in certain cultural centers is at pres- 
ent excessive.” These are obvious, but nevertheless sound opinions. 
In fact, there is a great deal to be said for a drastic reduction of 
the number of full-fledged universities to a minimum number of 
two or three or at most four. The nation should mobilize its re- 
sources and personnel and concentrate its attention on just two or 
three institutions, until the time comes when there is a definite 
increase in the nation’s resources and a real demand for expansion. 
The students in these institutions should be admitted by competi- 
tive examination and be strictly limited in number. These uni- 
versities shall set out frankly to fulfil two functions: they are, on 
one hand, the centers of intellectual activity, and, on the other 
hand, the training ground for the higher-grade public servants and 
leaders of various professions, the spiritual and temporal directors 
of the nation. The learning of the teachers and the result of their 
research are at the disposal of the state. 


"THE Educational Experts have rendered a very distinguished 

service to China. They have brought a truly scientific spirit 
and high idealism to their task. They have gathered and mas- 
tered a mass of facts and figures in a very short time, and studied 
and scrutinized them with great care and thoroughness. They 
have given China the benefit of their profound knowledge and 
technique and offered to the different departments of Chinese 
education sound advice and wise recommendations which will be 
of permanent value. 

In their loyalty to a high educational idealism, they have dis- 
paraged the utilitarian aspect of education. They conceive edu- 
cation as the material and spiritual liberation of man, but make 
no attempt to show us how education can liberate a poverty- 
stricken society faced with oppression without and forces of dis- 
integration within. 
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This material and spiritual liberation and scientific discipline 
will most probably, though not necessarily, lead men to have a 
materialistic outlook on life. Culture and science have their 
spiritual as well as their material plane. The great heritage of 
the Chinese race is its humane and artistic civilization. Science 
tends to harden rather than soften some of these qualities unless 
it is put on a spiritual basis and filled with a moral purpose. The 
building of a new manhood, still grounded on the classical tradi- 
tions, but broadened and strengthened by scientific discipline, must 
be placed in the forefront of China’s educational program. Un- 
like the West, education, rather than religion, has always been 
the basis of moral conduct. Character formation must be a part of 
the function of education in China. 

The lack of classroom experience in China is partly responsible 
for some of the faulty conclusions and speculations. An average 
primary school-teacher in China is practically an untrained person 
according to the Western standard, and the material which he 
works with, the instrument he uses and his surroundings (which 
include his own family conditions and the codperation or the lack 
of it he receives from the parents of the pupils) are totally dif- 
ferent from that to which the Educational Experts are accus- 
tomed. Perhaps sometimes they were misled by statistics. For 
people who are not familiar with the country’s political and social 
conditions the deciphering and interpreting of Chinese statistics 
is one of the most difficult problems in the world. 


Sinology and Social Study 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH BETWEEN SINOLOGISTS AND OTHER 
ACADEMIC SPECIALISTS 


By Maurice T. Price 


‘THIS paper is written on the assumption that within a reasonable 

length.of time there will be one or more large-scale enterprises 
both for historical criticism and translation of outstanding Far 
Eastern documents and records, and for extensive field work in the 
Far Orient itself. It does not address itself to those enterprises. It 
confines itself rather to what may be called more immediate, pre- 
liminary, or interim considerations. It may turn out, however, that 
such considerations will dgmonstrate something of the value which 
may accrue from the more extensive enterprises. 


In taking up more immediate considerations, I should like to 
take for granted three things: First, that codperative scholarship 
will not be considered a derogation of professional status either for 
the specialist in Oriental languages and documents and in historical 
criticism, or for the specialist in any other separate discipline. This 
latter specialist, presumably, would be one who had more than an 
ephemeral first-hand acquaintance with the Orient and some defi- 
nite contribution to make from the standpoint of his particular 
discipline.’ 

Second, that in some instances at least, these two types of special- 
ists have access to adequate library materials, are not overburdened 
in their present occupations, and are either in the same faculty or 
institution, or in sufficient proximity to permit their collaboration. 
Third, that while sinologists and other specialists have a mutual 
interest in a number of problems quite detached from immediate 
practical situations, still, it will not be a prostitution of scholarship 
for them to use their respective points of view and techniques upon 
materials that have some observable relation to the great concrete 
processes of change, disorganization, and reorganization which 
have been and are now going on in the Far East.’ 


While the first and second points will doubtless be conceded, in 
the present period of dawning codperative scholarship, the third 
may need some defense. Admittedly, it is born of the conviction, 
which I have elaborated elsewhere, that in some respects the work 
of these two sets of scholars must be complementary if it is to be up 

*On the desirability and necessity of effort by such a group of specialists, see the 
writer’s article, “Social Science Materials in Far Eastern Culture,” in American Journal of 
Sociology, March 1932, especially pages 753 ff. 


* Ibid. See also the writer’s “Next Step in Oriental Studies in Our American Univer- 
sities and Colleges,” Historical Outlook, March 1932, especially pages 114-117. 
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to the standards set by the various highly specialized disciplines of 
our time.® 

To follow another strand of that conviction, therefore, we may 
say that while each set of scholars has its own peculiar point of 
view, problems, and techniques, both are interested in the ancient 
but persisting content of Oriental civilization. Such, at least, is the 
sociologist’s assumption. This traditional cultural content is not 
restricted to ancient artifacts or to documents penned with a Chi- 
nese brush. It is available also in sketches and records made by 
numerous Occidental sojourners in the Orient during the last cen- 
tury and more, and in more recent reports of official and research 
agencies. The ordinary specialist limited largely to Western lan- 
guages, can and does seize upon these more recent sketches, records, 
and reports. Through them he seeks to interpret both the larger 
trends in Oriental civilization, and the nature of the contemporary 
cultural changes. 

Here it is that he is compelled to deal with the more ancient, 
permanent, and persisting strands of Far Eastern life, which also 
form one of the chief concerns of the sinologist. It is not, then, a 
matter of choice as to whether the interests of the two sets of 
scholars overlap. They do overlap wherever China’s more stabi- 
lized and lasting cultural heritage comes up for consideration. And 
should the sinologist move forward into the complexities of the 
current conflict and change—as he has done in some cases—or the 
other specialist sally back into the history of China—as he has done 
—this overlapping becomes much more acute. And, so far as I 
know, the same situation is found in the study of Japan, India, and 
even the Near East. Let us turn, therefore, to typical concrete 
spheres where this overlapping is evident, to the political scene, 
and to the familial, economic, educational, or other facets of the 
Eastern or, more narrowly, Chinese situation. 


[N perspective, the country-wide political scene has for some time 
disclosed tenuously knit and shifting factions momentarily 
grouped in one cluster after another on the basis of diversely coin- 
ciding aims or ambitions. Each faction has been grasping for what- 
ever equipment, financial resources, alien assistance, it could secure, 
in order to realize its aims. Each has seemed to regard itself as 
released from the necessity which more normal times would im- 
pose, for reconciling its wishes with those of other factions. 
To certain onlookers, this political scene appears to be a hope- 
less confusion of tumbling kaleidoscopic combinations remote from 
*While elaborated abstractly in the article, “Social Science Materials in Far Eastern 
Culture,” this point is illustrated concretely from the criteria of historical method in an 


article, “A Case Study in Chinese-Foreign Conflict and Public Opinion,” Pub. of Amer. 
Sociol. Soc., XXV, May 1931. 
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the field of the sinologist. Some of us do not feel so. We believe 
that its relevance for his field will emerge when it is linked up with 
the persisting or lapsing strands of ancient Chinese patterns. We 
should like to compare this contemporary scene with the most com. 
plete pictures we can obtain of law and order in ancient and mod- 
ern China, and of conflicts waged and settled in successive historic 
periods. For this comparison we should like to use the best analyses 
Chinese history provides, of the tangled factors interdependently 
responsible for those particular concrete ensembles of law and 
order on the one hand and of conflict and settlement on the other, 
And finally, we should like a clear delineation and natural history 
of each of those separate factors. With such an equipment and 
paraliel materials and analyses, we could undertake the investiga- 
tion of the contemporary political scene with some hope of discov- 
ering how far the old forms are persisting in spite of modern 
veneering, of estimating how far they are likely to persist before 
their vitality is sapped by certain disintegrating conditions in the 
present complex situation, and, if necessary, of passing tentative 
judgment upon proposed experiments in political policy or pro- 
gram. 

A rather presumptuous request, perhaps, in view of the present 
condition of historical documents and historical criticism. If so, 
just how far is the sinologist able to go in aiding the social and 
political scientist to secure such historical panoramas, such func- 
tional analyses, such natural history of individual factors? We must 
remember that specialists in the political and philosophical fields, 
who have had definite first-hand acquaintance with Far Eastern 
culture but limited experience with ancient dialects and historical 
criticism, have already attempted to interpret aspects of China's 
political life. They have tried to show what the present political 
scene has carried over from China’s ancient culture, what it lacks 
of that basis, and what may possibly be expected from certain con- 
temporary set-ups. Sinologists have criticized these attempted 
analyses, on account of their use of ancient documents or their 
interpretations of Chinese history. 

The criticisms accepted, the question immediately arises: Un- 
less the sinologist is ready to,cover one or a number of other highly 
specialized fields beside his own,‘ can there be a division of labor 
here? Will he, the sinologist, contribute the concrete pictures and 
factoral analyses of China’s ancient political institutions and phil- 
osophy? Will the specialist in government, on his side, center his 
attention upon political institutions and philosophy being imported 
into China and superimposed upon her culture, and upon the gen- 
eral situation resulting? And will both the sinologist and the 


“See “Social Science Materials in Far Eastern Culture,” in American Journal of Soci- 
ology, March 1932. 
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specialist in government codperate in the analysis of just how far 
the substrata of ancient political forms and sentiments are operat- 
ing in the present complex situation? Or, can the expert on China’s 
language and documents turn over to the expert on government 
the desired documents, amply dated, textually and historically 
criticized, and perhaps translated ?° 

The discussion of the political scene could be duplicated for a 
number of other scenes. To the anthropologist or the sociologist, 
the family system of China represents a far more intimate, compre- 
hensive, and continuous set of controls than the organization of 
hsien, province, and state. The anthropologist wishes to compare 
it with the systems of other peoples where the family has been simi- 
larly influential. To him, the fate of certain of these peoples has 
presented the hypothesis that the scheme of family relationships is 
likely to be the last thing affected by the influx of alien cultures. So 
far as comparison is warranted, certain anthropologists suggest the 
hypothesis that the family system may be not merely the dominant 
preservative influence in the entire culture, but probably the chief 
rallying center after assault by alien disintegrating forces. If he 
links up agriculture, the village system, and folk religion with the 
family system, he feels he has a cluster of cultural features, as I 
think almost any sinologist will agree, that deserves consideration 
as foundation stones of Chinese civilization. 

But apparently this possibility has been forgotten by some who 
for years have been studying, teaching, and writing about China. 
The floods of militarism, of student insubordination, of labor 
strikes, of famine, and of communism, that have broken loose over 
the country, have lashed about until it is hard to see beneath their 
murky waters to any substratum whatsoever. At least an instructor, 
offering a course on “Contemporary Social and Political Problems 
in the Far East” in one of the largest universities in the United 
States, and writing on the Far Eastern Problem in the new Ency- 
clopedia of Social Sciences, has asserted in title and text of a recent 
book that Chinese civilization has collapsed! It is the conviction 
of the student of China’s familial and local social structure, I think, 
that instead of being in danger of collapse Chinese civilization can 
very profitably be studied! But this time it should be studied by 
the cultural anthropologist or sociologist in codperation with the 
sinologist. 


N the field of economic life, education, and societies of various 
kinds, there has been something of the same over-precociousness 


* As Professor Gale suggested, the native specialists must be brought into the picture, 
particularly in so far as they use the specialist’s technique. The Chinese specialist in 
Chinese political or economic history and life will be most closely followed by the American 
specialist in Chinese economic life. 
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to be found in the fields of government and of minimal Chinese 
culture in general. Concerning the attempts of specialists in some 
one academic discipline to dip into contemporary and ancient Chi- 
nese culture, the most variegated charges have been made. Round 
pegs of past achievement, it is asserted, have been jammed into 
square holes of present-day concepts; and the concepts of past 
thinkers have been made to speak for present-day situations with 
an attempt at exactitude that would have struck those ancient 
thinkers with wonder. The passions of nationalism have badly 
muddled Sino-foreign relations. The golden age of pre-history has 
been made the chief source of a culture pattern ever after assumed 
to be characteristic of all later Chinese society. 

I am not referring here to the efforts of laymen, but, on the con- 
trary, to the supposed fruits of scholarly research in recognition of 
which our large universities have awarded the master’s and doctor's 
degrees in history, government, economics, sociology, and educa- 
tion; and to articles and book reviews in the journals of even our 
national learned societies. This is a matter of sheer scandal that at 
last is reaching the ears of educational administrators. In some 
hope, then, that the situation may receive some attention, may it 
not be worth while for sinologists and other specialists interested 
in the area and culture of the Far East to consider and suggest 
remedial proposals? 

It is not the apparently negative and remedial aspect of the 
question, of course, which most intrigues us. It is the rdle of less- 
fettered research, the unravelling of new intellectual problems, the 
developing of an understanding of Chinese civilization, that invites 
us to codperative research, as in fact we have implied in discussing 
the political and other scenes and their adequate investigation. In 
turning to this less remedial, less corrective phase of the question, 
however, I should like to speak primarily as a sociologist, leaving 
the point of view of the other specialties to those who have attained 
professional competence in them. (And even here, of course, none 
but myself can be held responsible for my interpretation of the 
kind of codperation the sociologist desires from the sinologist.) 


WHEREVER they are not already available, it is highly impor- 

tant for the sociologist to have made available to him in usable 
form the outstanding documents bearing upon certain aspects or 
species of culture and lore. I refer, for the time being, to the legal 
and juridical codes, the ceremonial systems and codes of etiquette, 
collections of proverbs, treatments of superstitious customs and 
beliefs, classics in ethical teaching, and finally, miscellaneous folk- 
lore. In each instance where it has not been done already, these 
documents should be reproduced in the fullest detail and accom- 
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panied with both ample historical critiques and the most reliable 
estimates of precisely how they functioned in the life of the times 
represented. If thus available they could be used for many differ- 
ent purposes. As I see it now, from the tentative work I have 
already done upon them with my students, their first significant 
yield to the sociologist would be data upon the relative position and 
relationships of each type of person in the social order of the 
historical periods represented. These patterns of relationship in 
successive periods should disclose the basic social structure of 
Chinese society as it has developed in the past and as it persists in 
most of China today.° 

This same purpose may be served in a complementary manner 
by documents devoted to each of the institutionalized groups found 
in Chinese culture—the family and clan, the guild, the village, 
and, after that, the larger groups and communities forming the 
outer- or superstructure of Chinese social organization. Profusion 
of materials in any one field should not be mistaken for importance 
in ranking. It is the ancestral and chronological records, the 
“natural history records,” we might say, together with the most 
detailed concrete accounts of family, clan, village, and guild activ- 
ity, that we are most anxious to secure; and these, on a rather ambi- 
tious scale, with the eventual aim of adequate histories and analyses 
of these institutionalized groups for various parts of the country. 

Both the documents presenting distinct species of culture and 
lare, and the more or less chronological records of individual social 
institutions, would have to be critically prepared by the sinologist.’ 
The uses other scholars expect to make of these documents might 
conceivably affect the sinologist’s preparation of them. If so, such 
prospective uses might be canvassed occasionally as the critical 
versions and translations are proceeding. 

All this is quite different with the third set of materials we 
might consider; namely—for want of better description—miscel- 
laneous materials presenting standardized behavior forms or gen- 
eralized and social-psychological traits. Ideally, these traits should 


be investigated through an experimental and observational study 


* This cluster of cultural features mentiozed as “foundation stones of Chinese civiliza- 
tion” was tentatively suggested, not as an adequate statement of the Chinese culture 
pattern, but merely as a concrete illustration of basic underpinnings which had not collapsed. 
The language is basic to any culture; and the written language, after it is used to evolve 
important traits. Similarly with any medicine-man tradition-bearer antecedent to the 
scholar class. 

"Knowing the Oriental language was urged upon the social scientist as a substitute for 
the codperation of specialists here suggested. This would be very useful. But the vast array 
of documents available in Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Russian, and many other languages, 
indicates that knowing the language is just the beginning, not the end, of the task of one 
who would become competent to judge the relative values of documents available in any 
one language. The fundamental point is that there is an ample function for the archaeolo- 
gist and historian, and an ample function for the social scientist whose interest is to com- 
pare the common features of different cultures. 
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of living Chinese, as well as through the analysis of the two kinds 
of historical documents just discussed, along with history in gen- 
eral. That takes time, equipment, money. The contacts between 
Orient and Occident, however, as remarked earlier, have already 
provided Anglo-Saxon and European readers with a great mass of 
impressions and incidents, of narratives and documents that dis- 
close these generalized traits. Although of the most diverse degree 
of accuracy, they do reveal social-psychological attitudes, evalua- 
tions of standards and principles, and types of overt but informal 
behavior. A number of these seem to be more or less distinctive of 
Chinese culture, at least in degree or in nature of emphasis. And 
when thoroughly checked up and integrated with acknowledged 
social-psychological hypotheses, with the special cultural forms of 
China, and with the special situational setting of any given time 
and place, they shou!d supplement and fill out the more institution- 
alized framework of Chinese society and help us to understand con- 
temporary events and changes. 


BEFORE mentioning certain familiar formulations of traits 

which might serve as starting points for systematic study, one 
thing should be reiterated: Stress has been laid upon the fact that 
these widely-flung publications should be available in Western 
languages, not because it is intended that the specialists using them 
should dispense with the sinologist’s codperation, but merely be- 
cause the cultural sociologist and the social psychologist can utilize 
them directly and immediately without the sinologist’s prior medi- 
ation. In other words, both the sociologist and the sinologist can 
be working on these generalized traits at the same time, the sociolo- 
gist through translated and Western materials, and the sinologist 
through the literature in the Chinese language only. With that 
cooperation in mind, then, let us turn to a tentative statement of the 
generalized traits on which thorough systematic work seems to be 
needed. 

Starting with the data on family life and training, one finds a 
great deal of material on the ritualism of social life that seems to 
provide a setting for various attitudes and evaluations. Basically, 
this ritualism seems to center about the more or less crystallized 
rights and obligations belonging to different positions or status. 
Parallel or related to it is a certain sensitivity to other people’s atti- 
tudes and opinions, symbolized by the term “face.” Expressions of 
this implied sensitivity or deference to acknowledged status seem 
to manifest themselves by indirection of various kinds, including 
complimentary fictions and polite circumlocutions. And thus the 
wide use of language-as-a-social-gesture takes its place alongside 
the use of language as an indicator of objective reality or as a sym- 
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bol of subjective behavior or value. When rights, status, and sensi- 
tivity are violated or unrecognized, we hear reports of convention- 
alized introversions such as ch’: (wrath or temper). On the other 
hand, when the emotional conflict is not smothered down into one’s 
own bosom, there seem to be certain generalized and sequential 
patterns of the more direct overt modes of working out one’s feel- 
ings, so to speak. Interest attaches, also, to the frequency of settling 
conflict by discussion and compromise before potential or actual 
mediators; by implied reference to a certain general, conscious or 
unconscious, principle of justice; and by actual recourse to medi- 
ation by an accidental audience or by those constituted to mediate 
because of their status. Here, then, are the sort of tentative sugges- 
tions as to generalized traits which seem to be rooted in the inti- 
macies of family life, but which are reported to ramify out into 
village life, guild activity, and ever-widening relationships, some 
institutionalized and some not, until they reach and definitely affect 
the nature even of international diplomatic relations. To under- 
stand these relationships, one must understand their component 
traits. 

Growing up, also, in the local primary groupings of Chinese 
society, are certain traits connected more closely, perhaps, with 
special kinds of objects and situations than with people. Such is the 
overt characteristic, attitude, or criterion indicated by the phrase 
ch’a pu to, about which there is such diverse testimony. Whatever 
their source or stability, to the extent such traits do exist, they are 
bound to play a role in the adaptation of individuals to the precise 
tools, machinery, measurements, and records necessary in modern 
wholesale economic life. The importance of understanding their 
nature and the conditions of their existence, persistence, and obso- 
lescence, is obvious. 

The relationships of individual to group, and of group to group, 
is a sphere, overlapping the traits first discussed, on which there is 
much testimony. From the contentions over group responsibility 
at the Canton factories in the 1830’s to E. C. Werner’s curious 
appellation of “group instinct,” these relationships have been hon- 
ored with the most varied treatment. Less attention has been given 
to the group’s resort to what we might call “mass action” than to 
other more legalized aspects of group behavior; as, for example, 
when a community, unwilling or unaccustomed to resort to dele- 
gated representation in order to correct certain evils, moves en 
masse to a magistrate’s yamen with whatever weapons it deems 
expedient. The sharply descending curves of labor-union organi- 
zation, so-called, in certain prominent instances, raises the question 
as to whether the original collective strikes have indicated much 
more than just this mass action, instead of any fundamental union- 
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ization. The topic has wide ramifications, particularly in times of 
unrest such as those of today. 

And so on, indefinitely, with traits or assumed traits which 
might be worth considering until they are resolved into illusions or 
actualities. 


JN view of the enormous task of assembling, criticizing, and com- 

paring materials available for the study of generalized traits of 
these kinds, I would close with a few remarks about a device, an 
old and new device, for securing significant materials on the fabric 
of social structure and the institutional framework of society, as 
well as upon these more elusive traits; namely, the personal inti- 
mate document.’ In view of the proven utility of the biographical 
document in contemporary sociological research, I would urge that 
scores of carefully chosen typical Chinese should write their auto- 
biographies under the supervision of sinologists and specialists 
conversant with the principles of biographical case study, with the 
assumptions of social psychology, and with the processes of cultural 
change, as well as with Oriental civilizations in general. These 
subjects should represent various geographic regions of the Middle 
Kingdom, various positions of status, and various degrees of adjust- 
ment to Western culture. Where necessary, on account of illiteracy, 
their stories should be taken down by others in their confidence. 
Still more valuable would it be if the Boswellian knowledge of the 
subject’s life and character could be combined with the above tech- 
nique to produce a biography without the subject’s knowledge of 
it. From personal, though limited, experience with this latter 
method, I regard it as probably the richest untapped source of 
information on Chinese life and institutions, on contemporary 
change in the Far East. 

There are important sociological problems I have not discussed : 
materials on population concentration, on spatial arrangement of 
individuals, groups, and material traits, on complexes of material 
culture traits and their diffusion, etc., where the sinologist could 
be of more or less assistance in cautioning and checking up on the 
specialist’s use of Western-language materials. I have confined my 
remarks to certain sources which the sociologist is eager to have 
available, and to others which are already available, suggesting 
the biography as merely one among various possible devices for 
gathering new data. These sources have been selected for emphasis 
because their analysis will give assistance in dealing with materials 
on more complex situations, and because, in their use, the respective 
coéperative roles of sinologist and sociologist seem clear. 


®*The reader who may be more familiar with the common riotous use of this device 
than with the efforts of men like W. I. Thomas and Clifford Shaw, should turn to Stuart A. 
Rice, ed. Methods in Social Science, and look up the references under “case method” in the 
index, in order to obtain a critical notion of the intimate document’s function and possibilities. 
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The United States in the Pacific 


A SURVEY OF THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
PACIFIC COUNTRIES FROM SEPTEMBER |, 1931, 
TO SEPTEMBER |, 1932 


By T. A. Bisson 


THE MANCHURIAN CONFLICT 


HE outstanding diplomatic problem of the year has been the 

Sino-Japanese conflict in Manchuria. Owing to the scope and 
complexity of this conflict, it is here possible to give only a brief 
summary of the actions taken with reference to it by the United 
States. 


1. Codperation with the League 


From the beginning, the United States government has coép- 
erated with the efforts made by the League of Nations to deal with 
the Manchurian crisis. In September 1931 the United States 
expressed its “whole-hearted sympathy” with the League’s atti- 
tude, and dispatched identic notes to China and Japan along 
lines similar to the resolution adopted by the League.’ In October, 
Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the American consul at Geneva, was author- 
ized to participate in the discussions of the League Council when 
they concerned the possible application of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.? Asa result of this collaboration, toward the end of October, 
the American government associated itself with the major Euro- 
pean powers in the dispatch of notes to Japan and China calling to 
their attention their obligations under the Kellogg-Briand Pact.’ 
During the third Manchurian session of the League, held at Paris 
in November and December, the United States participated indi- 
rectly through Charles G. Dawes, American Ambassador to Eng- 
land. The United States expressed its approval of the League 
resolution of December 10, and associated itself with the Manchu- 
rian investigating commission in the person of Major-General 
Frank R. McCoy as the American member of the commission.° 


2. Direct Exchanges with Japan 


Meanwhile, the United States government had dispatched a 
number of direct communications to the Chinese and Japanese 
governments, many of which were not made public until January 


*U. S. Press Releases, September 26, 1931, pp. 238-239. For replies to these notes, cf. ibid., 
October 3, 1931, pp. 257-258. 

* Ibid., October 17, 1931, pp. 296-299. 

* Ibid., October 24, 1931, pp. 352-353. 

* Ibid., November 14, 1931, p. 452; also November 21, 1931, p. 484. 

*Ibid., November 12, 1931, pp. 545-549. 
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28, 1932.° Of these, the most important was the declaration on 
January 7 of what has since become known as the “Stimson non- 
recognition policy.’’ This declaration of policy was elaborated in 
Secretary Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah under date of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1932.° The letter to Senator Borah took direct issue with 
a statement issued to the press on February 21 by Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, Japanese Foreign Minister, particularly with reference to 
the interpretation of the agreements reached at the Washington 
Conference.® 

The American position was further elaborated in an address by 
Secretary Stimson, delivered on August 8, 1932.'° 


Japan again expressed its attitude in a statement made to the 
Diet on August 25 by Count Uchida, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
forecasting the recognition of Manchukuo which occurred on 
September 15, 1932."! 

The report of the League’s Manchurian investigating commis- 
sion, headed by Lord Lytton, was made public on October 3. 


3. Boycott Agitation in the United States 


During January and February, at the height of the Shanghai 
hostilities, considerable agitation for an American boycott of 
Japanese goods developed in the United States. On February 19, 
Newton D. Baker joined with President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University and a number of other college presidents and 
publicists in a petition urging President Hoover and Congress to 
notify the League that the United States “would concur in eco- 
nomic measures it may take to restore peace” in the Far East." 
Similar declarations in favor of an economic boycott were made by 
a number of other prominent individuals and organizations in 
succeeding weeks. Many of these statements were coupled with 
demands that the United States should withdraw its naval and 
military forces from the Far East. For a time the House of Repre- 
sentatives considered the passage of a resolution giving President 
Hoover blanket authority to impose an economic embargo on a 
nation which violates the Kellogg Pact. At the request of the State 
Department, however, the House withheld such action.’* In the 
Senate, vigorous opposition to the boycott was led by Senator 


*“Conditions in Manchuria,” Senate Document No. 55, 72nd Cong., Ist sess. 

™U. S. Press Releases, January 9, 1932, pp. 41-42; for replies of Japan and China, 
cf. ibid., January 16, pp. 67-69. 

* New York Times, February 25, 1932. 

* New York Herald Tribune, February 22, 1932. 

* Foreign Affairs (Special Supplement), Vol. II, No. 1. 

™ New York Times, August 25, 1932. 

* Ibid., February 20, 1932. 

™ New York Herald Tribune, January 30, 1932. 
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Borah, on the ground that a government-inspired boycott would 
lead to war."* 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


f Ein early autumn of 1931 witnessed a near-outbreak of war 
between the opposing Canton and Nanking factions of the Kuo- 
mintang. After months of prolonged negotiations, however, the 
exigencies of the Manchurian crisis eventually forced a rapproche- 
ment between the rival cliques. The resignation of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, long insisted upon by the Cantonese faction, was finally 
made effective on December 15, 1931. A new coalition cabinet 
was then formed under a “liberalized” constitution giving greater 
authority to the Prime Minister—a post assumed by Sun Fo. 
Representatives of the “left wing,” including Eugene Chen as 
Foreign Minister and Chen Kung-po as Minister of Industry, also 
entered the cabinet. The success of the coalition movement, how- 
ever, depended upon coéperative action between the “big three” — 
Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei, and Hu Han-min. Such 
cooperation was not achieved. The Cantonese found themselves 
without funds or military control—this latter being retained by 
subordinates of Chiang Kai-shek—and within a month the new 
government had collapsed. Chiang Kai-shek thereupon returned 
to power in cooperation with Wang Ching-wei, who took the post 
of Prime Minister. Until late in the summer of 1932, this extraor- 
dinary combination constituted—with the.support of Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang in north China—a precariously maintained 
central government. On August 9, however, after demanding the 
withdrawal of Chang Hsueh-liang’s control of north China, Wang 
Ching-wei announced his resignation, and was followed by the 
majority of the cabinet. Since then the political situation in China 
has been in a state of uncertainty, with control divided between the 
adherents of Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei, and Chang 
Hsueh-liang. In September warfare developed between the forces 
of Generals Han Fu-chu and Liu Chen-nien in Shantung prov- 
ince; and on October 2 similar internecine conflict broke out 
between the opposing war lords of Szechuen province. Communist 
control of large areas of the southern and central provinces has 
been maintained throughout the period under review, despite a 
continued campaign directed against the Communist armies by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 


1. Extraterritoriality 


On December 29, 1931, the Chinese government announced the 
indefinite postponement of the projected abolition of the extraterri- 


™ New York Times, January 31, 1932. 
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torial rights of foreigners in China, which had been fixed for 
January 1, 1932. The announcement was embodied in a govern- 
ment mandate declaring that the regulations promulgated on May 
4, 1931, relative to the assumption of jurisdiction over foreigners 
in China, would not become effective as scheduled.’® 


2. Expulsion of Chinese from Mexico 


During the autumn of 1931, a critical Sino-Mexican problem 
was created by the wholesale expulsion of Chinese from Mexico's 
northwestern states. On September 4, the Chinese Legation at 
Washington requested the United States to exercise its good offices 
in relation to this question with the Mexican government. No 
effective relief was rendered, however. Thousands of Chinese who 
were forced over into the United States were, by virtue of the 
exclusion law, sent to Pacific ports for deportation. Transit permits 
for this purpose were issued by American immigration officials at 
the Mexican border. The railroad companies were placed under 
bond to guarantee the delivery of the Chinese refugees to the 
Pacific port to which they were destined, and to insure that none 
would be permitted to escape."* 


3. Ministerial Changes 


The position of Chinese Minister to the United States, vacated 
by Alfred Sze in the spring of 1931, was filled by W. W. Yen, who 
presented his letters of credence on January 7, 1932.17 Almost 
immediately, however, Dr. Yen left for Geneva to represent the 
Chinese government on the League Council in dealing with the 
Manchurian situation. In his absence, Dr. Hawkling Yen, as 
Chargé d’Affaires, represented China at Washington. 


4. The Isaacs Case 


Late in July 1932, considerable stir was created by the report 
that Harold R. Isaacs, editor of the China Forum, a Communist 
weekly magazine published at Shanghai, had been threatened with 
the loss of his extraterritorial privileges by the American govern- 
ment. Official Chinese protests against the anti-Kuomintang and 
anti-imperialist policy of the China Forum had been transmitted 
to the State Department by Consul-General Edwin S. Cunning- 
ham of Shanghai. Upon the protest of Representative La Guardia 
of New York, the State Department declared that Mr. Isaacs’ 
extraterritorial rights had not been impaired, but that the Presi- 
"8 New York Herald Tribune, December 30, 1931. 

% New York Times, September 2, 1931; October 18, 1931. New York Herald Tribune, 


September 5, 1931. 
U.S. Press Releases, January 16, pp. 57-59. 
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dent was at liberty to grant or withhold “diplomatic protection,” 
which was not “a vested right incident to citizenship.” The State 
Department further declared that it had been “the invariable prac- 
tice of the department to refuse to accord diplomatic protection to 
an American enterprise which is deemed prejudicial to American 
interests abroad.’’’* The statement left some doubt as to whether 
the United States had or had not threatened to withdraw its “diplo- 
matic protection” from Mr. Isaacs. 


5. Trade Figures 


American exports to China in 1931 totalled in round figures, 
$97,900,000, a slight increase over the 1930 figure, which was 
$89,600,000.*® In a year of generally declining foreign trade, China 
represented one of the few countries that showed an increase in the 
purchase of American goods. Imports from China by the United 
States in 1931 amounted to $66,800,000, a considerable decrease 
over the 1930 figure of $101,500,000.*° 


RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


"THE rapid growth of a Fascist movement in Japan since Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, has effected a complete change in Japanese 
political alignments. The swift rise of Fascist exponents to a posi- 
tion of commanding influence, particularly over Japanese foreign 
policy, contrasts markedly with the substantial progress made 
toward full-fledged parliamentary government in Japan during the 
past decade. On September 18, 1931, the liberal Minseito govern- 
ment led by Baron Wakatsuki was still firmly entrenched in power, 
with a large majority in the lower house of the Diet. Its position 
was decisively undermined, however, by the simultaneous occupa- 
i tion of Manchuria by the Japanese military and the abandonment 
of the gold standard by Great Britain—acts which completely 
upset the Minseito’s policies of Sino-Japanese codperation and the 
maintenance of the gold standard. 
i The combined results of these factors have since led to two 
; changes of government, each accompanied by assassination and 
each moving definitely to the right. At the general election of 
February 20, 1932, the Minseito’s majority was overturned, and the 
more nationalistic Seiyukai party, which had taken over the reins 
of government on December 13, 1931, secured control of the Diet. 
Despite the appointment of General Sadao Araki to the War Min- 
istry in the Seiyukai government, which insured militarist control 


* New York Times, August 4, 1932. 
* U.S. Commerce Yearbook, 1932, Vol. I, p. 122. 
” Ibid. 
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over Japan’s foreign policy, the principle of a single-party cabinet 
—customary since 1924—was preserved. On May 22, however, a 
week after the assassination of Tsuyoshi Inukai, the Seiyukai 
premier, a super-party cabinet headed by Viscount Saito came into 
power. General Araki retained the Ministry of War, and the 
Seiyukai and Minseito parties were forced to content themselves 
with a minority of the cabinet posts, the majority of which went to 
non-party men. Despite party participation in the Saito cabinet, 
its appointment represented a return to the days of non-party rule 
in Japan. Indications were not wanting, moreover, that the liberal 
sympathies and immense prestige of Prince Saionji alone sufficed 
to avert the setting up of an undisguised military or Fascist régime. 

Such drastic governmental changes, in the course of a brief 
eight months, reflected equally profound shifts in the balance of 
political sentiments and forces within Japan. Independent action 
by the Japanese military in Manchuria ushered in the period, and 
its outstanding characteristic has continued to be a resurgence of 
Japan’s traditional expansionist militarism. Leaders of this move- 
ment have deeply influenced public opinion by their emphasis on 
the need for a return to the old virtues of loyalty and self-sacrifice 
in order to bring about a “second restoration” in Japan. The popu- 
larity of this appeal has been reénforced by denunciations of the 
prevalent political corruption, attributed to the close relations 
between the parties and “big business,” which had long been giving 
rise to an increasing measure of popular cynicism with regard to 
the country’s parliamentary institutions. ‘Terrorists therefore 
singled out for attack not only prominent politicians but represen- 
tative capitalists such as Baron Takuma Dan, managing director 
of the Mitsui banking and commercial house, who was assassinated 
on March 5. A Fascist movement appeared among the younger 
military officers, civilian Fascist societies multiplied, and Fascist 
segments split off from the proletarian parties. Underlying the 
whole movement has been the economic depression, with its 
increasingly severe effects upon Japanese economy, particularly in 
the rural areas. 


1. Ministerial Changes 


The nomination of Joseph C. Grew, then acting as Ambassador 
to Turkey, to the post of Ambassador to Japan was transmitted to 
the Senate by President Hoover on February 9, 1932.” The nomi- 
nation was unanimously confirmed by the Senate on February 24.” 
Ambassador Grew assumed his new duties in Japan early in June. 
He replaced Ambassador Forbes, who departed from Tokyo in 
March. 


™ New York Times, February 10, 1932. 
* Ibid., February 25, 1932. 
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On August 1, 1932, Katsuji Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States, was authorized by the Japanese Foreign Office 
to return to Japan for a leave of absence.** He sailed from San 
Francisco on August 25 on the steamer Chichibu Maru. The trans- 
fer of Hiroshi Saito, Counsellor at the London Embassy, to Wash- 
ington was announced on August 31. He is acting as Chargé 
d’Affaires until Ambassador Debuchi returns.** 


2. American Embassy Buildings 


The completion of the new American Embassy at Tokyo, re- 
placing the old buildings destroyed by fire in the earthquake of 
September 1923, was signalized on November 26, 1931, when 
Ambassador Forbes moved into the residence suite.** The new 
buildings consist of the ambassador’s residence, two apartment 
buildings, and a single office providing for all American officials in 
Tokyo. Construction of the Embassy buildings had been author- 
ized by Congress on February 21, 1925, with an appropriation of 
$1,250,000. 


3. National City Bank Scare 


Early in September 1932, a number of Japanese newspapers 
carried charges that the Osaka branch of the National City Bank 
was taking photographs of important Japanese buildings to be used 
for war purposes. The charges created a storm of protest in Japan, 
resulting in efforts to close the bank by intimidating its Japanese 
employees. Officials of the bank explained that the photographs 
were taken upon instructions from New York, and that they were 
to be used as promotion material illustrating business and indus- 
trial development in the Far East. Continued agitation, however, 
led Ambassador Grew on September 10 to request the Japanese 
Foreign Minister to sift the charges to the bottom and issue a denial 
should they prove unfounded. On September 16 Ambassador Grew 
reported to the State Department that the Japanese Foreign Office, 
as a result of its investigation, attached “no blame or suspicion” to 
the action of the bank. The statement of the Foreign Office, how- 
ever, was not made public in Japan.”° 


4. Tariff Difficulties with the Philippines 


On September 19, 1932, Japanese firms in Manila filed a formal 
protest with the Philippine Legislature against a proposed increase 
in tariff rates, alleging that such increase violated the commercial 

* Ibid., August 1, 1932. 

“ Ibid., August 31, 1932. 


* U.S. Press Releases, December 5, 1931, pp. 508-509. 
* New York Herald Tribune, September 17, 1932. 
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treaty between Japan and the United States, signed February 2}. 
1911. The action of the Legislature is said to be designed to check 
“dumping” operations which are seriously threatening the Philip- 
pine shoe and cement industries. Thousands of pairs of cheap rub- 
ber and canvas shoes from Japan, selling for 15 cents and upward, 
are flooding almost every province and are eagerly sought by the 
Filipino people. The local shoe industry, representing an invest- 
ment of $1,500,000, has been heavily affected and may, it is said, 
be forced out of business.?’ 


5. Trade Figures 


American exports to Japan during 1931 totalled $155,700,000, 
as compared with $164,600,000 in 1930.°° Imports from Japan 
amounted to $205,400,000 in 1931 as compared with $279,000,000 
in 1930.*° It is interesting to note that, during the six months ending 
December 1931, Japan took 1,071,453 bales of American cotton— 
over twice the amount (492,272 bales) taken for the corresponding 
period of 1930.*° 

Total American exports to the Far East, including the countries 
of southern Asia, fell from $543,200,000 in 1930 to $421,300,000 in 
1931.8 Imports fell from $864,300,000 in 1930 to $573,300,000 
in 1931.°? 


RELATIONS WITH THE PHILIPPINES 


1. Action by the Filipinos 


On November 9, 1931, Manuel Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Senate and leader of the dominant Nationalist party, 
presented a memorial to the Legislature advocating that, in view of 
the economic. issues involved, the Philippines should abandon the 
traditional view of absolute, immediate, and unconditional inde- 
pendence in fhvor of a transitional régime. In January 1932, a new 
Philippine independence mission arrived in the United States. 
Partly as a rqsult of its efforts, the House passed the Hare bill in 
the oe April. A joint legislative committee of the Philip- 
pine Legislatyre held public hearings in Manila during September 
1932 on the Hare and Hawes-Cutting bills. Witnesses severely 
attacked the s'!ncerity of both bills.** 

* Ibid., Septemfer 20, 1932; New York Times, September 20, 1932. 

* U.S. Commence Yearbook, 1932, Vol. I, p. 122. 

* Ibid. 

*® Monthly Sum|nary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, Part I, January 1932, 
p. 16. 

= U.S. Commetce Yearbook, 1932, Vol. I, p. 122. 

" Ibid. 

* Cf. R. L. Buell, “Philippine Independence,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vel. VI, Nos. 3-4, 
Revised Edition, October 1932, pp. 37-39. 
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2. The Administration Attitude 


The Hoover Administration, supported by many American 
newspapers, has consistently opposed the granting of either imme- 
diate or mediate independence to the Philippines. On October 27, 
1931, President Hoover declared: 


Independence of the Philippines at some time has been directly or 
indirectly promised by every President and by the Congress. In accordance 
with those undertakings, the problem is one of time. In the interest of the 
Philippine people, the time element involves the necessity that independ- 
ence must be assured of durability and the government of the Philippines 
must be assured of stability. For instance, the economic independence of 
the Philippines must be attained before political independence can be 
successful. Independence tomorrow without assured economic stability 
would result in the collapse of the Philippine government revenues and in 
the collapse of all economic life in the islands. We propose to give 
further consideration to the whole question during the immediate future. 


No definite proposal was advanced by the administration, how- 
ever. On April 4, 1932, in an obvious effort to dissuade Congress 
from action on the pending Philippine bills, Secretary Stimson 
authorized publication of the text of a letter to Senator Bingham 
written under date of February 15. This letter declared in part: 

“The Philippines today represent an islet of growing Western 
development and thought surrounded by an ocean of Orientalism. 
They are the interpreters of American idealism to the Far East. 
... The Philippine Islands have thus become a physical base for 
American influence—political, economic, and social—in the Far 
East.” Should independence be granted and free trade with the 
United States be withdrawn, “economic chaos and political and 
social anarchy would result, followed ultimately by domination of 
the Philippines by some foreign power, probably either China or 
Japan.” This result would have disastrous consequences upon the 
“moral prestige and material influence of the United States in the 
Far East,” and upset the equilibrium of the Pacific.** 


3. Action by Congress. 


Two bills providing for eventual Philippine independence have 
been considered by Congress during 1932—the Hare bill in the 
House, and the Hawes-Cutting bill in the Senate. Both bills pro- 
vide for local Philippine autonomy during a transitional period, 
subject to the reservation of certain powers by the United States, 
such as the right to intervene for the preservation of the islands’ 
security and for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty. Under the Hare bill, independence is automatically 
achieved at the end of eight years; under the Hawes-Cutting bill, 


% Ibid. 
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independence rests upon the outcome of a plebiscite at the end of 
fifteen years. The admission of Filipinos to the United States js 
restricted during the transitional period—the Hare bill limiting 
Filipino immigration to a maximum annual quota of 50; the 
Hawes-Cutting bill, to a quota of 100. 

Support for these bills comes not only from Congressmen who 
favor independence as a matter of principle but also from those 
Representatives who desire to exclude Filipino immigrants and 
products from the United States. Under these circumstances, the 
House of Representatives on April 4, 1932, voted 306 to 47 to 
accept the Hare bill. The Senate, during the same session, debated 
the provisions of a revised Hawes-Cutting bill, but owing to a fili- 
buster the bill did not come to a vote. It is estimated, however, that 
over 75 Senators are in favor of the bill, which will come up before 
the next session in December as “unfinished business.” 

Two features of these bills have provoked criticism. In revised 
form, they both provide that American products may continue to 
enter the Philippines free of duty, while Filipino products may 
similarly enter the United States, but only up to the present amount. 
Imports from the Philippines in excess of the present figure will 
be subject to the regular duty charged on foreign products. It 
therefore results that neither bill lessens the present economic de- 
pendence of the Philippines on the American market, so that their 
adoption may actually thwart the realization of independence upon 
a sound basis. In the second place, these bills also give the United 
States the right to erect naval stations in an independent Philip- 
pines—a right now forbidden by the Washington naval treaty of 
1922. It is argued that the exercise of such a right would mean that 
the United States accepted responsibility for the defense of the 
islands, which would intensify the present strained relationships 
between the United States and Japan.*® 


4. Changes in Administration 


Owing to the serious illness of his wife, Governor-General 
Dwight F. Davis resigned his post on January 9, 1932. He was 
succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Governor of Puerto Rico. 


* Ibid. 


The Late Junnosuke Inouye 


AN APPRECIATION 


By Soicut Saito 


| AM sure that there are many of his friends who are more com- 

petent and suitable persons to write about the late Honorable 
Junnosuke Inouye, former Minister of Finance in the Minseito 
Cabinet, than I am, but, as one who has been closely associated 
with him, in so far as the work of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is concerned, I feel it my special duty to pay him tribute for 
the part he took in promoting the work of the Japan Council and 
to make known his devoted attitude toward the Institute itself. 

The Institute has lost fine supporters and leaders in the persons 
of Viscount E. Shibusawa, Dr. M. Sawayanagi and Baron Takuma 
Dan, each one of whom was certainly an irreparable loss to us, 
but by the death of Mr. Inouye we lost one who thoroughly 
understood the true spirit of the Institute and the new method of 
international gatherings set in motion by it. 

Soon after the first session of the conference of the Institute 
it was that we organized our council in Japan and had the codp- 
eration and unique services of three distinguished persons. They 
were the late Viscount Shibusawa, Baron Y. Sakatani, chairman 
of the organizing committee, and the late Dr. Sawayanagi, leader 
of the Japanese members at the first meeting held at Honolulu in 
1925. Those three gentlemen met to discuss who should be the 
leader of this new council. They unanimously recommended Mr. 
Inouye, who acceded at once to the request made of him. His 
acquiescence was a surprise to the general public because every- 
one thought it would be difficult to persuade Mr. Inouye to take 
the position when the Institute was not yet very well known to 
the public. This is sufficient evidence of the unusual interest 
which he showed from the very beginning. 


Then the Second Biennial Session met in Honolulu in 1927 
and Mr. Inouye was very eager to attend the meeting himself. At 
that time it was rumored that Mr. Thomas Lamont would also 
come from America because of his friendship for Mr. Inouye, 
and the writer of this article had the pleasure of calling on Mr. 
Lamont in New York to extend to him in person the invitation to 
attend the conference. That was in the summer of 1926. But, for- 
tunately for our country, although unfortunately for us, Mr. Inouye 
accepted the position of Governorship of the Bank of Japan in 
order to save the critical financia! situation existing in Japan at 
that time. It is needless to say what an important role this was 
that he had undertaken, to the end that he might bring order to 
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the country’s affairs financially by the use of his exceptional talents 
in that line. Naturally it was impossible for him to attend the 
second conference. 

Next came the Kyoto conference of 1929. Mr. Inouye was 
anxious to make it a success. He had been one of the most faithful 
members of the committee of research and he never failed to 
attend the meetings, unless hindered by some important affairs 
of business. I still remember vividly the time when we were dis- 
cussing a number of questions relating to the agenda of the Kyoto 
conference. He sat with us from the beginning of that meeting 
until 6 o’clock in the evening, when he took me aside and told me 
that he would not be able to have dinner with us, but said that he 
would be at the Tokyo Club until 8 o’clock and asked me to tele- 
phone to him if anything important happened. He did not go 
home that evening, as he told me later, but went directly to the 
Tokyo Club, where he had to change his clothes to prepare for 
an audience with His Majesty, the Emperor, at the Palace, for 
appointment as Minister of Finance in the Hamaguchi Cabinet. 

Now I think it can be told that it was he, himself, who wrote 
a letter for solicitation of funds that very afternoon before he was 
appointed minister, and he went out to a store himself to buy the 
selfsame paper which was used only by the Bank of Japan. He 
attended to these delicate matters himself. 

After his appointment to the ministership, it was impossible 
for him to attend the Kyoto Conference because of numerous de- 
mands made upon him as a member of the cabinet. Nevertheless 
his keen interest was just the same as before. He proved always 
to be a useful and sympathetic adviser to our council whenever 
we had any difficulty to iron out or important problems to solve. 
Those who attended the Kyoto Conference will well remember 
that after the conference was over they were the guests of Mr. 
Inouye at the Tokyo Imperial Hotel, while he was still Minister 
of Finance. 

Before the Fourth Biennial Conference, in Shanghai, even in 
the midst of the busiest hours of his official duties, Mr. Inouye 
was ever ready to take me into his room whenever I had to consult 
him about affairs relating to the conference. Those who have had 
a chance to read Mr. Tsurumi’s article in the July Yale Review 
last summer will remember that Mr. Inouye is depicted as a 
representative liberal leader in matters relating to Manchurian 
policy. I am sure he would advocate and pursue that policy now 
if he were still alive, because he was a man of deep convictions 
and also a man of strong will. 
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eed me touch upon some things in his private life. One of his 
hobbies was reading. His home in Tokyo was not an elegant 
mansion. One day he jokingly said to me: “Saito, look at this old 
house. It will not cause any social problems if I keep it.” But he 
had excellent taste, as evidenced by two attractive villas—one at 
Oiso and the other at Gotemba, adjoining the summer conference 
quarters of the Y. M. C. A. Both of these houses were of the old 
Japanese thatched-roof type, which had been removed from some 
countryside and were some two or three hundred years old. In 
Oiso there is a building full of books on many subjects that is 
attached to the main house. He was justly proud of this library, 
in which he used to spend many happy week-ends. He seldom 
saw people during these holidays and he spent hours in reading 
books, old ones as well as new. 

In Gotemba, where he went during the summer, Mr. Inouye 
took his exercise by cutting fuel wood, and besides he greatly 
enjoyed reading in this villa at the foot of Mount Fuji. In Sep- 
tember of last year, when I paid him a visit at his official resi- 
dence, on my return from America, I saw “The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” on the table and said to him: “May I ask, are 
you enjoying that book?” He smiled and nodded his head in affir- 
mation. In London and New York he had his representatives, 
whose principal task was to send him newly published books of a 
worth-while nature so that he could get them earlier than any- 
one else. 

When Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman, then chief secretary for the 
Y. M. C. A. in the Far East, came to Japan some years ago, Mr. 
Inouye sat next to him at a luncheon and expressed an interest in 
the aims of the Y. M. C. A. He was eager to read its history, and 
it became my privilege to present to him Dr. Doggett’s “History 
of the Y. M. C. A.” as well as Mr. Morse’s “History of the Ameri- 
can Y. M. C. A.,” which, he told me Iter, he read with much 
interest. 

Speaking of the Y. M. C. A., I had a unique and unusual visit 
with Mr. Inouye in the temporary building of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Kanda after the earthquake. One afternoon the Association secre- 
taries were puzzled to see a private motor car stop in front of the 
building. There stepped out of it a gentleman in Japanese kimono 
who walked into the room of the general secretary and there spent 
an entire hour in leisurely conversation. It was on this occasion 
that I learned he had been a student at the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, where, in the class of the late Mr. R. S. Miller, he had 
taken a course in foreign correspondence. Mr. Inouye jokingly 
said: “I might have made a very good diplomat by this time if 
I had pursued that course.” He was one of the councillors of the 
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Patrons’ Association of the Y. M. C. A. and was earnest in the 
desire to help rehabilitate the destroyed building in Kanda. 

During the day his office was invariably flooded with visitors, 
but he would not see anyone except by appointment, even though 
the person were of high position, so, consequently, some people 
were sent away again and again without having seen him. When 
he made appointments he kept them scrupulously. He was thought- 
ful and kind to those with whom he came into contact and did 
things in a very thoroughgoing manner. He was punctilious about 
promises and never failed to carry them out when once they were 
made. Our council in Japan owed a great deal to him, even up to 
his final moment with us. 

_I may add here that Mr. Inouye’s two books on finance are 
to be recommended as authoritative ones on the subject. Although 
they have not been translated into English, they served as the 
source and inspiration of Dr. Harold G. Moulton’s recent book, 
“Japan, an Economic and Financial Appraisal,” which might be 
called a monumental work, due to the whole-hearted codéperation 
of Japan’s great financial genius with the author and Dr. Cond- 
liffe, who was then the research secretary of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

The last interview I enjoyed with Mr. Inouye was at the time 
of the election. It was on the 28th of last January, and he asked 
me to come to see him at one o’clock in the afternoon. He was 
more than usually cordial and sympathetic, giving me some good 
advice regarding the Institute of Pacific Relations. When I asked 
him whether he could take the position, left vacant by the late 
Viscount Shibusawa, as chairman of the advisory board of our 
council, he said, with a pleased smile on his face: “Now I am too 
much in politics. It might be all right after, as Premier, I have 
organized a successful cabinet.” When I inquired about his health, 
because he was in the midst of the busiest days of his career as 
chairman of election for the Minseito, he stretched out both hands 
and averred, “I am just as healthy as I look to be.”” He came out to 
the door to see me off in spite of my request of him not to do so. 
I made a bow at parting and that was the last bow I ever made to 
him. It was only two weeks later that that untimely death by 
assassination occurred. His going was a great loss to Japan, and 
without doubt an irrevocable loss to the Japan Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Inouye used to say that the Institute 
has a great mission to fulfil, and its message is to help educate the 
people on both sides of the Pacific. This duty remains to be dis- 
charged by every one of us. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE DIET AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN JAPAN 


[N June, toward the end of the parliamentary session, a strong 
movement arose in the rural districts and among the small 
commercial and industrial groups of Japan to secure relief from 
their distresses. The movement was vigorous enough to attract the 
serious attention of the government, so that it passed a resolution 
for the reconvening of the Diet at an early date in order to con- 
sider an emergency relief policy. 

During the special session called on August 22nd to sit for 
eight days, the Diet passed several important bills and the emer- 
gency budget. The session was prolonged for five days, due to the 
opposition of the Seiyukai Party (a party of the National Gov- 
ernment) to the governmental proposal for a revision of the Rice 
and Cereals Act. An important bill for liquidating the debts of 
the rural districts was rejected by the House of Peers. The Emer- 
gency Budget provides for 600 million yen to cover a period of 
three years. 

When, in succeeding to the assassinated Premier Inukai last 
May, Premier Saito attempted to form a National Cabinet, the 
Seiyukai Party was naturally unwilling to join with the Minseito 
Party in supporting this new non-party leader. The rising tide of 
Fascism and the growing power of the military group, however, 
created a situation leaving no other alternative than that of sup- 
porting the new government. Shrewd politicians and reactionaries 
seized this as an opportunity to form a new party, ultra-national- 
istic in its sentiment, with Mr. Adachi, formerly of the Minseito 
Party, as its leader. Should this party gain in power, many mem- 
bers of both the Minseito and Seiyukai are expected to go over to 
it. At present the militarists are playing an important role in 
politics; as their spokesman they have Foreign Minister Uchida, 
who in his speech at the last session of the Diet declared that the 
Government would give its fullest support to complete the 
independence of Manchukuo. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that a foreign minister who pledges even Japan’s very existence 
for Manchukuo is influenced by the strong policy of the nation- 
alist group. 

Japan is now faced not only with economic and financial 
difficulties and the Manchurian problem, but with uncertainty in 
her political affairs. Although, we can add, party politics is not 
static, since it is now being dissolved by pressures from without 
and within.—S. U. 
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EDUCATION IN SAMOA: THE BARSTOW FOUNDATION 


HE Frederic Duclos Barstow Foundation, established jn 

Honolulu last year to forward education in Samoa, recently 
sent to American Samoa a committee to study the problem of 
possibilities and dangers of modern education for Samoans. The 
committee consisted of Mr. A. F. Judd, Chairman, who formu- 
lated the Deed of Trust of the Foundation; Judge W. F. Frear, 
President of the Bishop Trust Co., which acts as trustee for the 
Foundation; Mr. Frank Midkiff, President of the Kamehameha 
Schools for native Hawaiians; and Mr. Edwin R. Embree, Presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


The committee left Honolulu July 7 and returned August 11. 
Nineteen of the twenty-six days in Samoa were spent actually 
living with the Samoan people, in their houses and communities, 
for the sake of direct observation of native life and exchange of 
views with native leaders. The committee, accompanied by “talk- 
ing chiefs” to interpret and act as masters-of-ceremony, adopted 
the Samoan custom of malanga, which implies a tour of the islands 
from village to village attended by ceremonious exchange of cour- 
tesies with local chiefs and formal meetings in council (fono). Of 
these meetings Mr. Midkiff writes :’ 


The chiefs of the viilage and the members of our own committee 
spoke to each other through their respective talking chiefs. The committee 
always stated its mission and asked the direct question of the chiefs as 
to what they desired their young men and women to become and what 
type of education they wished to have to secure these ends. We explained, 
usually employing parables to make our meaning clear, that there are three 
ways along which education may go: first back toward the Samoa of 200 
years ago, eliminating all Western influences (though this way we felt to be 
an impossible one) ; second, radically ahead toward the new Western ways, 
dropping everything of the old ways of faa Samoa; third, a middle course, 
conserving the good of the old and building thereon very gradually those 
things from Western culture that have been proved to be good. In general, 
we were all impressed with the familiarity at deliberation and with the 
intelligence and wisdom of these chiefs. 


It is recognized that education should introduce the oncoming 
generations of Samoans to the rudiments of modern science and 
economics in their practical implications as regards health, me- 
chanics, agriculture, trade and government. But it is equally the 
function of education of this native people, who have a rich tradi- 
tional culture perfectly adapted to their needs in their environ- 
ment, to perpetuate that which is essential to Samoan well-being in 
agriculture and fishing, house and canoe building, cloth making 
and mat weaving, in the family system and community organiza- 


* Honolulu Advertiser, October 4, 1932. 
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tion. Young Samoans will be educated as modern Samoan citizens, 
not as pseudo-Americans. 

The committee was fortunate in having as its chairman Mr. 
A. F. Judd, a Trustee and field worker of the Bishop Museum, 
who is thoroughly familiar with Samoan custom and etiquette. 
I. P. R. headquarters were happy to be able to supply the commit- 
tee on its departure with a copy of Mr. Keesing’s manuscript, 
prepared as part of his research project, on present-day Samoa, 
and with a copy of Dr. De Kat Angelino’s “Colonial Policy.” 
Mr. Keesing’s work in Samoa for the I. P. R. was thus put to 
definite and significant use immediately following its completion. 

Their observations led the committee to feel that the Barstow 
Fund could best forward elementary education in Samoa by 
supplementing and improving the present system of public village 
schools established by the United States Naval administration. 
The first move in this direction is the holding of a Teachers’ 
Institute for Samoan schoolmasters during December and January 
under three leading educators from Hawaii who are on their way 
to Samoa at the present writing. But the Foundation considers its 
special function to be the training of future leaders among young 
Samoans of rank. 

Toward the realization of this end it is wisely moving at first 
on an experimental basis. A senior boarding school for a small 
selected group of young Samoan chiefs is to be established and 
operated for a period of five years. This school is to be called 
Faleti, which was the Samoan name of Frederic Duclos Barstow. 

The committee recognizes the needs of meeting the dual 
language problem. In the governmental village elementary schools 
instruction will be in English by Samoan teachers, while native 
pastors will be charged with the responsibility of teaching good 
Samoan, which is the medium of the native Christianity. In the 
Senior Boarding School instruction will be in English under 
American teachers. 

If the experimental school for young chiefs is a success, a 
boarding school for young women will probably follow. 

The committee feels it would be unwise for young Samoans to 
be sent to Hawaii or the American Mainland to be educated. An 
interesting suggestion is that following completion of this period 
in the Senior School each young chief shall be returned to the 
community from which he came and required to live there, prac- 
ticing what he has learned, for two years, before being permitted 
to follow his own inclinations as regards occupation and residence. 
This should do much to prevent the period at school from estrang- 
ing the youths from their home communities. 

Another wise decision is that which places all responsibility in 
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the hands of the Government, so that the Foundation works, not 
independently of already established agencies of education, but 
as an adjunct and subsidiary to the excellent régime established by 
the U. S. Naval government. 

The committee and the Foundation deserve to be congratulated 
on the scientific procedure of their inquiry; and the people of 
American Samoa on their good fortune in being favored with such 
intelligent planning.—E. S. C. H. 


RURAL EDUCATION AT TING HSIEN 


A reorganized program for the Asien (or county) experiment 
being conducted at Ting Hsien, Hopei Province, north China, by 
the Chinese National Association of the Mass Education Move- 
ment, has been effected this year. The Director, James Y. C. Yen, 
here discusses the fundamentals of the new long-term plan and 
gives an outline of immediate objectives, as follows: 


[- will be recalled that a year ago our Movement was requested 

by the National Government to help start mass education work 
along the lines of Ting Hsien, in Fenghwa, Chekiang Province, 
by the Manchurian Government in Shan-Yang, and by provincial 
and hsten governments and people’s institutions in many other 
parts of China. Because of the Manchurian Incident, none of these 
plans materialized; but also because of the Manchurian Incident, 
there has been a great national awakening to the fundamental 
importance of rural reconstruction, and the same sort of requests 
have been pouring in to us in ever-increasing volume. While we 
would like to give every possible assistance to the setting up of 
rural programs elsewhere, our Experiment in Ting Hsien has not 
yet reached the stage where we can spare our experienced men, 
and we feel strongly that now more than ever before, we should 
concentrate all our resources here so that our first experimental 
period may be completed in the shortest possible time. 


For this reason, and on the basis of our past two years’ experi- 
ence, we have reorganized our work and drawn up a Six Year 
Plan, with the twofold object of shortening the experimental 
period and increasing efficiency. You may recall that our Ten 
Year Plan, launched in 1930-1931, was divided into three periods 
with Cultural Education as the focus for the first period, Eco- 
nomic Improvement for the second, and Citizenship Training for 
the third, and the entire hsien was the field of experimentation. 
In our last two years of experience we have discovered, in the 
first place, that the whole Asien was too large a field for intensive 
experimentation, and in the second, that setting a different educa- 
tional objective at each period made effective correlation extremely 
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difficult. In our Six Year Plan, which is also divided into three 
periods, the “Four Fundamentals of Rural Reconstruction,” 
namely, Cultural Education, Economic Improvement, Public 
Health, and Citizenship Training, are to be carried on as parallel 
activities. Instead of having the whole hsien as the field of opera- 
tion, we are to conduct an intensive experiment for the first two 
years in a village, in the next two years make application to a 
community of sixty villages, and finally conduct a hsien-wide 
extension program. While the two-year experiment is being con- 
ducted in the “Research Village,” literacy work in the “Research 
Community” will prepare the way for the other activities, so that 
a nucleus will be built up of some eight thousand enlightened 
young men and young women, ready and eager to take their own 
part in the rural reconstruction program. 

In order to facilitate and insure correlation and effective func- 
tioning, we have broken down departmental divisions, and instead 
have set up a project organization. The projects are to be handled 
by the personnel best qualified to work on them, regardless of 
previous departmental affiliations. Thus, for example, a project in 
economic improvement may require in addition to an agricultural 
specialist, three or four members whose major interests are school 
education, literature, visual education, and rural sanitation. In this 
way, correlation between the “Four Fundamentals” is made almost 
inevitable from the start, and each project is tackled with the 
whole community improvement in view. 


The outline program is as follows: 


A. Cultural Education 


1. Literacy promotion 

a) There are 497 self-supporting People’s School Classes in 
the 471 villages of Ting Hsien. New buildings for the 
schools have been put up by popular subscription in some 
of the villages. 

b) The “Ting Hsien Literacy Commission” is to take care 
of the hsien-wide literacy campaign, for which $6,000 a 
year for two years has been appropriated. 

c) Our Movement will conduct an intensive campaign in 
the Research Community to eliminate illiteracy within 
two years among the young men and young women. This 
will involve a special concentration on the young women, 
getting them to come to school, getting the codperation 
of the older members of their families, finding and train- 
ing teachers for them, etc. 

2. Research in School Type of Education 
a) While the extensive literacy promotion is going on in the 
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Research Community, attention will be given to the 
question of how to improve promotion organization. 
supervision, management, distribution of financial re- 
sponsibility, teacher recruiting and training. In the sec- 
ond year special emphasis will be laid on this study rather 
than on literacy promotion. 
Two Experimental People’s Schools of the elementary 
grade, one for men and one for women, will be conducted 
in Ma Chia Chai, the center for the literacy work of the 
Research Community. They will be taught by our first- 
class men, in order to study: 

(i) curriculum and texts 

(ii) teaching methods 
(i111) equipment—lanterns, posters, etc. 

(iv) standards, tests and measurements. 
(The Department of Psychology of Tsing Hua Univer- 
sity is to codperate with us in working these out in a 
thoroughly scientific manner.) 


3. Drama 
Since drama can be appreciated by both the literate and the 
illiterate, it is a very potent influence in a community. The 
idea is to make use of the drama for instilling into the people 
the ideals of the Movement, and sharpening their conscious- 
ness of the ‘““Four Fundamentals.” The local people will be 
. trained to take part in the plays, which are written especially 
‘for the rural people, the productions are to be inexpensive 
_ and democratic, and new content and spirit put into the old 
: institutions of the open-air stage. 
4‘ Radio 
| We are experimenting to find how to use the radio effectively 
{for mass education. What sort of program is educative and 
‘interesting to the rural people? How can it be operated 
inexpensively? 
The China Radio Corporation has been interested in this 
{project to the extent of lending us a small broadcasting 
‘station for experimental purposes, and donating the Delco 
Light Plant which supplies the power. We ourselves are 
manufacturing very inexpensive receiving sets for the vil- 
lages. 


5. Cultural Center 
In order to avoid overloading a village with a library, a 
clubhouse for drama, another for alumni associations, an- 
other for fine arts, etc., each village will maintain a “Cul- 
tural Center” to serve all these purposes, and be a recreation 
center as well. 
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6. Alumni Weekly 

This paper is edited by our staff, but two-thirds of the mate- 
rial contained in it is contributed by the graduates of the 
People’s Schools. It is intended to give the people an oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves on questions of general 
interest, to train them in so doing, and to spur them on to 
further study and self-improvement. The Editor of the Ta 
Kung Pao, the leading Chinese daily, is very much inter- 
ested in this project. He has offered to handle a nation-wide 
circulation for the paper when we are ready for it. 
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B. Economic Improvement 


1. Agriculture 

a) The purpose is to increase production through the intro- 
duction of specific projects. 
The research projects in plant breeding, seed selection, 
horticulture, insecticides, will be carried on in coépera- 
tion with other institutions that have better facilities in 
these lines than we have. 
We are majoring in animal husbandry research, espe- 
cially hogs and sheep, because we have made a good start 
in this line, and no other institution is tackling it ade- 
quately at present. Governor Yen of Shansi has a very 
large flock of Merino sheep, and will donate twenty of 
the best of them to us. 


2. Rural Industries 

The purpose is to supplement income by utilizing the idle 
months for productive purposes. There are already more 
than forty different industries conducted mostly in the home. 
Some of these, such as spinning and weaving, are to be im- 
proved, and also entirely new ones, such as canning fruits, 
preparing meats for export, and tanning, should be intro- 
duced. 


. Rural Economics 


a) Economic Farming 

We will operate three farms, 25 mou, 50 mou, and 150 
mou, to discover the most profitable way of running 
each. We will experiment with (i) types of crops to be 
grown, (ii) rotation, both to improve the crops, and with 
a view to a better distribution of labor, (iii) investment 
of capital, and (iv) which size farm is most profitable? 
Kao-t’ou “Production Codéperative” 

The major functions of production, marketing, and 
credit, are to be codrdinated in a single organization. 
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c) Ting Hsien Coéperative 
Our Association alone purchases from $30,000 to 
$40,000 worth of goods in a year, in a scattered, unorgan- 
ized sort of way, almost entirely at retail. We propose to 
have a separate, independent organization, run on a 
strictly business basis, to take care of this purchasing for 
our Association, in the first place, and in the second, to 
form the basis for, and gradually to become, a hsien 
codperative for all economic functions, of which the Kao- 
t’ou Codperative and other village codperatives like it, 
will be a part. 

d) Our ultimate purpose is, through these codperatives, to 
evolve a new economic system based on codperation, 
which will be neither individualistic capitalism on the 
one hand, nor communism on the other. 


C. Public Health 


1. Development of a system of medical relief that will be eco- 
nomically accessible to all the people in the district. We are 
using the Research Community to experiment on this. The 
system in skeleton is: 

a) At least one person in every village trained in First Aid 
and smallpox vaccination. 

b) Two village clinics, or “Primary Stations,” each in 
charge of a physician. 

c) Health Center, or hospital, for cases which cannot be 
handled in the Primary Stations. 

2.Health Education in Primary Schools and in People’s 
Schools to be carried on almost entirely through the teacher. 

3. “Wipe Out Smallpox in the Research Community.” 

4. Intensive research into such questions as sanitation, nutrition, 
training of midwives for prevention of tetanus neonatorum, 
etc. 

5.We have entered into a codperation with P. U. M. C.’ 
whereby we will benefit by the service of the specialists of 
the College and its facilities for research, while they will be 
able to use Ting Hsien as a center for studying rural health 
and for training their students. 
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D. Citizenship Training 


1. Alumni Associations 
a) These are the real forces for socializing the community 
and carrying out reconstruction. How are they to assimi- 
late the “Four Fundamentals” and apply them? 


* Peking Union Medical College. 
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b) They provide training in organization and coéperation, 
and stimulate community service through definite proj- 
ects. 

c) They encourage the young alumni to continue their own 
education. 

2.“Youth Scouts”—the younger members of the Alumni Asso- 

ciations. 

3. Research in School Type of Education. 

Two Experimental People’s Schools of the advanced grade, 
one for men and one for women, will be conducted by our 
first-class men in Kao-t’ou, the Research Village, where we 
are studying how to correlate and apply the “Four Funda- 
mentals.” The purpose of this study is to find out how to 
introduce through the Advanced People’s Schools the tech- 
nique and also incentive for reconstruction. 

4. Village Militia 

For defence against brigandage. The organization is based 
on the old “Pao Chia.” The approach is through the Alumni 
Associations. 

5. Village Self-Government 

Not to destroy, but to build upon what is already there; to 
engraft modern ideals of democracy on to the “Village Coun- 
cil”; to make the “Village Republic” the basis for modern 
democracy. 

6.Study of the admirable ideals and qualities of the Chinese 

race as embodied in the great personalities of Chinese his- 


tory and literature. 
—JAMES Y. C. YEN. 


A NORTHEASTERN ASIA SEMINAR 


"THE Northeastern Asia Seminar of the University of California 

was formed in February 1931 by representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Political Science, Economics, History, Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Slavic Languages. Its purpose is to study for a period 
of five years the Historical, Political, Economic and Cultural 
Factors in the Relations of Russia, China and Japan. The mem- 
bership consists of Professors David P. Barrows, Edwin Landon, 
N. Wing Mah and F. E. Hinckley of the Department of Political 
Science; Professors Henry F. Grady, Stuart Daggett, and Melvin 
Knight of the Department of Economics; Professors Edward T. 
Williams, Esson M. Gale and Yoshi Kuno of the Department of 
Oriental Languages; and Professors Dwight C. Baker and Robert 
J. Kerner of the Department of History. In addition, a carefully 
selected group of qualified graduate students has been invited to 
participate in the seminar. Dr. Robert J. Kerner, Professor of 
Modern European History, was elected chairman. 
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The work of the seminar’s first year was inaugurated by a series 
of three reports on sources in the native languages as follows: 
“Russian Sources for the Study of Northeastern Asia,” by Pro- 
fessor Robert J. Kerner; “Japanese Sources for the Study of 
Northeastern Asia,” by Professor Yoshi Kuno; and “Chinese 
Sources for the Study of Northeastern Asia,” by Professor Esson 
M. Gale. 

The program for 1931 was devoted to a large extent to 
blocking out the problems for research and to intensive biblio- 
graphical work, which, it is clearly recognized, is necessary for 
the serious effort contemplated by the seminar. 

In connection with this the trip of Professor Robert J. Kerner 
(May-September, 1931) to this region had as its purpose a survey 
of published research and research in progress on the ground, 
results to be published under the title of Social Sciences in North- 
eastern Asia: Siberia, China and Japan. (Similar to his Social! 
Sciences in the Balkans and Turkey, University of California 
Press, 1930.) It is proposed to purchase extensive library materials 
necessary for the work of the seminar as indicated later in this 
memorandum. 

Arrangements have been made to include the participation of 
members of the Faculty of the College of Agriculture (especially 
in Agricultural Economics and Forestry), of the Bureau of Public 
Administration, and of the Departments of Geography and 
Anthropology, according as the need arises. 

It is contemplated that the series of studies which will issue 
from the seminar will result in a comprehensive historical, politi- 
cal, economic and cultural analysis of the interrelations of the 
three empires: Russian, Chinese and Japanese, which meet in 
Northeastern Asia. To this end it is proposed to carry on research 
along four main lines: 

1. History of the eastward expansion of Russia to the Pacific 
from its origins to the present time and an analysis of Russia’s 
present position in Asia and on the Pacific. 

2. The Problem of China in its relation to Mongolia and 
Manchuria. 

3. Japan’s policy in Northeastern Asia. 

4. The place of Northeastern Asia in the problems of the 
Pacific Basin. 

It is planned to publish the studies in a separate series from the 
University Press. The seminar will be used to clarify objectives, 
to subject research in progress to criticism, and to plan out the 
work of its members. 


Personnel. Attention is called to the fact that very few Ameri- 
can universities have the equipment in personnel and other 
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resources, or the geographical location that is possessed by the 
group interested in this project at the University of California. 
The membership of this group is unique in training, in public 
service (of one kind or another), in travel, and in linguistic 


resources. 


Library Facilities. The University of California Library has 
satisfactory collections in Chinese, Japanese and Russian and is 
rapidly building these up with the revenue from the Carpentier 
Fund (about $5,000 being annually available). It is proposed to 
add materially to these collections in literature necessary for this . 
project. ‘ 


Research Funds of the University. The University of Califor- 
nia is one of the few state universities with a research fund of its 
own. Because it is used for the encouragement of research in all 
fields, the amount available for this project will be relatively small 
when compared with the actual needs. The seminar has applied to 
the University Board of Research for five Research Assistants and 
for stenographic help. It is estimated that the total expenditure 
involved in carrying out the project will be the sum of $20,000 
‘ annually for five years. The proposed annual budget is as follows: 


1. Research Assistants, five at rate of $750.00... occecccccceeeeeeeeeee $3,750 $3,750 
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2. Traveling Stipends, two or three qualified graduate students at 
a scidnstlasiniemternpesiclivacinch 5,000 7,500 

3. Traveling Stipends, one or two professors on leave, $3,600 each 3,600 7,200 

4. Cartographic and Stenographic Assistance...............0-...2-02.002---- 1,550 1,550 


Total Annual Outlay............000022....... es AAA ROOD uh 


In explanation of the above, it should be stated that it is 
planned to appoint Research Assistants who are qualified in 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian and who will give one-half of their 
time as graduate students to the work of the seminar. The travel- 
ing stipends indicated above are modest in comparison to the 
actual cost of travel and living in the Far East and in Russia. 
Without them, however, serious research on the part of professors 
in this field is virtually impossible. The number of traveling fel- 
lowships at the University is very small and the stipend wholly 
inadequate for study in the Far East and in Russia. Without these 
we cannot give students the training necessary to become serious 
scholars in this very important field. 

The project here outlined has been accepted by the Council of 
the Institute of Social Sciences for the University of California 
as one of the projects which it will encourage in its efforts to secure 
funds.—ROBERT J. KERNER. 
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SEMINAR IN FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY offered its first Summer Seminar 

in Far Eastern Studies from July 6 to August 16 of 1932. The 
following account of its conception and development is made 
available to us through the secretary of the Committee of Direc- 


tion, undersigned. 

Consideration of the present status of instruction in the civili- 
zations of the Far East in our American universities and colleges 
as presented, for instance, in Edward C. Carter’s “China and 
Japan in our University Curricula” (American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1929) and in “The Progress of 
Chinese Studies in American Colleges and Universities, 1929- 
1930,” by Eldon Griffin in the “Progress of Chinese Studies in the 
United States of America,” (Bulletin No. 1, American Council 
of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., May 1931), brings to 
light two very noticeable conditions. In the first place it is evident 
that a large part of the instruction offered is being given by 
scholars whose training has been entirely in other fields, who have 
not visited the countries in question, possess no knowledge of the 
languages involved, and have only such criteria as they have come 
upon fortuitously for the evaluation of fact and opinion in the 
field. Secondly, many of our most prominent institutions of learn- 
ing offer inadequate instruction or none at all. 

It is obvious that we cannot hope for the early wholesale crea- 
tion of new departments or even of new chairs of Far Eastern 
civilizations. Such improvement as can be expected will rather 
come from either (1) the addition at random to the curricula of 
courses in Oriental history, philosophy, and art, or, (2) the inclu- 
sion in “general survey” courses of some consideration of the 
pertinent Oriental phases of the disciplines involved. In the major- 
ity of cases it may be expected that such instruction will be given 
by persons already members of the teaching staffs whose training 
has been in other fields and who suffer the handicaps suggested 
above. It would seem, consequently, that it is a function of any 
group interested in the promotion of Far Eastern studies in this 
country to aim at the improvement of this teaching, as well as to 
encourage the beginning in a modest way of these studies in 
institutions in which they are not now attempted. Unfortunately 
there has been up to this time, as was pointed out by Professor 
J. J. L. Duyvendak of the Sinologisch Instituut in Leyden in an 
address at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1929, no center to which 
a teacher fully employed during term time could turn during his 
vacations for adequate advice and instruction. Very few summer 
courses in Far Eastern studies of any kind were being offered in 
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American universities and none at all for the purpose of meeting 
the needs here indicated. 

In consideration of such facts as these the committees on the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies and on Japanese Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies decided that an effort 
should be made to induce an American university having the 
necessary facilities to offer a summer seminar in Far Eastern 
studies which should have as its purpose the bringing together for 
study under competent specialists during a summer term a group 
of mature scholars who, although their major training had been in 
other fields, found it necessary or desirable to offer instruction in 
Far Eastern civilizations. The idea was first discussed in detail 
at an informal conference held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, early 
in March 1931 at which were present representatives from the two 
committees named above and from the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute. The representatives of Harvard-Yenching Institute were 
impressed with the possibilities of such a seminar, and the secre- 
tary of the two committees, the present writer, was instructed to 
proceed as far as possible with the detailed planning of the enter- 
prise. By the time plans had been formulated the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute had agreed to pay the salaries of such teachers 
as should be required in the seminar, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York had agreed to provide a moderate sum for the 
further expenses of this experimental seminar and for the award- 
ing of small grants of assistance to enable scholars to attend. 
Before the end of 1931, in addition, the Society for the Promotion 
of Japanese Studies of New York City had agreed to furnish an 
instructor in the Japanese language and an additional lecturer who 
should be present for the major part of the seminar’s duration to 
deliver special lectures on Japan. The Summer School of Har- 
vard University, then, adopted the seminar as an integral part of 
its session, offered all its facilities to the members of the seminar, 
and, in consideration of the fact that the salaries of the instructors 
were supplied by the Harvard-Yenching Institute, refunded to 
the Institute a large portion of the tuition fees, retaining only a 
nominal amount to cover expenses of administration. The money 
thus refunded to the Institute was used in the payment of honor- 
aria to eminent scholars for the presentation of special lectures 
supplementing the regular courses. 

In the selection of instructors in the seminar several factors 
had to be borne in mind. The seminar was not to be a group of 
summer school courses of the usual type offered to undergraduate 
and graduate students, but must meet the needs of mature and 
highly trained scholars capable of absorbing large amounts of 
information and of utilizing it without close guidance. Further, 
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while many of these did come to the seminar predisposed to look 
for specialized instruction in the fields which happened most to 
interest them, the purposes of the seminar would be served only if 
such specialized instruction should be reduced to a minimum and 
the provision of a general historical, philosophical, and artistic 
background emphasized. Most of the members, it was suspected, 
would be teaching or planning to teach courses involving consid- 
eration of modern Far Eastern history and diplomatic relations 
between the West and the East. There were many Americ:n 
scholars capable of giving specialized instruction in this field. 
What these participants needed, however, and would find much 
more difficult to obtain without residence in the Far East, was a 
background in the historic development, in its widest sense, of 
those countries. American scholars possessing the high scholar- 
ship required to meet the exacting standards of such a group 
together with the necessary enthusiasm and the freedom to devote 
their efforts to this enterprise for a very modest remuneration were 
few. The seminar therefore can consider itself exceedingly for- 
tunate in having secured for its major instructors: Dr. Arthur W. 
Hummel, Chief of the Division of Chinese and Japanese Litera- 
ture of the Library of Congress, as instructor in history and 
Director of the Seminar; Dr. Lucius C. Porter, Professor of 
Philosophy of Yenching University, Peiping, China, as instructor 
in Philosophy; and Mr. Langdon Warner, Fellow for Research in 
Oriental Art in the Fogg Museum and Lecturer in Oriental Art 
at Harvard University, as instructor in the fine arts. To the schol- 
arship and the enthusiasm of these three men is attributable any 
success that the seminar may have had, and tributes to their leader- 
ship by the members of the seminar are among the most pleasant 
recollections of the summer. 

The Committee of Direction: Dean George H. Chase of 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Chairman; Mr. Fletcher S. Brock- 
man of New York City; Professor Kenneth S. Latourette of Yale 
University, and the present writer as secretary, was early faced 
with the condition that Far Eastern civilizations include at least 
two very great cultures. The fear was frequently expressed that 
the special interests of the instructors might lead them to empha- 
size one of those cultures to the detriment of the other, and to 
distort the picture it was desired to create. The difficulty was met 
by a balanced staff. Dr. Hummel, probably the foremost Ameri- 
can student of Chinese history and historigraphy, was primarily 
interested in China; the publications of Mr. Warner, who holds a 
similar position in the domain of Far Eastern art, on the other 
hand, deal almost entirely with Japanese subjects; while Dr. 
Porter has devoted his scholarship and enthusiasm to maintaining 
his conception of the fundamental unity of Chinese and Japanese 
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thinking and to combating the tendency to draw a line of separa- 
tion between them. 

As to the necessity of offering instruction in history, philos- 
ophy, and the fine arts there seemed to be no differences of 
opinion. When, however, the advisability of teaching the Chinese 
and Japanese languages was discussed, opinion was not nearly so 
unanimous. It was obvious to all that it was not possible to teach 
either Japanese or Chinese, or even to make a satisfactory begin- 
ning in learning those languages, within the very brief time that 
could be allotted to such instruction. It was equally plain that 
there was a minimum of linguistic information with which every- 
one proposing to offer instruction in the Far Eastern civilizations 
should and could be equipped. Some elementary considerations, 
as, for instance, that Chinese and Japanese are entirely different 
languages, were assuredly capable of being presented. In addition, 
there was no reason why the members of the seminar could not 
learn something about the various methods—differing from those 
used in the West—of representing Oriental speech in writing— 
characters, kana,’ onmun,? and the difficulties presented in con- 
verting these systems into Roman letters, as well as the efforts made 
by the Oriental nations to simplify, systematize, index, and 
arrange their written forms. It seemed desirable further that no 
member should leave the seminar without at least rudimentary 
knowledge of the pronunciation of names and other expressions 
which he would be likely to meet, or the ability to use Chinese- 
English and Japanese-English dictionaries. A course for the 
purpose of teaching these fundamentals was an entirely new depar- 
ture, and for the experiment there were secured as instructors Dr. 
James F. Ware in Chinese and Mr. Hideo Kishimoto in Japanese, 
both of Harvard-Yenching Institute. These teachers were pre- 
pared also to offer to such of the members of the seminar as could 
profit by it special instruction in the languages in accordance with 
individual preparations and desires. 

The physical equipment for holding such a seminar in Cam- 
bridge could not be duplicated in America. Besides the facilities 
of the Harvard Summer School and the Widener Library of 
Harvard University there were the important and rapidly growing 
Chinese and Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
presided over by the learned and always helpful Mr. A. K. Ch’iu; 
and the collections of the Fogg Art Museum and of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts—the latter probably the finest in existence 
for the study of Oriental art and having as curator a most eminent 
authority in the field, Mr. Kojiro Tomita. 


* Japanese syllabary. 
* Korean alphabet. 
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Thus equipped, the seminar invited attendance by appropriate 
notices in American learned journals and by addressing a brief 
descriptive announcement to professors of history, fine arts, and 
philosophy in American universities and colleges east of the 
Mississippi River, to the curators of museums within that area, 
to presidents and deans of universities and colleges, and to such 
other persons as it was assumed would be interested. At first, in 
spite of the offer of a limited number of grants of assistance to 
the amount of $125.00 each, a sum which would just about cover 
the minimum expenses of participation in the seminar, applica- 
tions for admission were few. This occasioned no surprise for it 
had been assumed that the group would be a small one, and it was 
felt that the presence of twenty well-equipped scholars would 
make the experiment worth trying. In May and June, however, 
the number of applications increased rapidly until, by the date of 
the opening of the seminar, at least one hundred persons had 
written to the secretary requesting admission. It was found neces- 
sary to limit drastically the number of auditors or other persons 
who did not intend to take full part in the seminar, and, later, it 
was decided to restrict the whole number of participants to forty. 

The seminar opened in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University at 9:00 a. m. on July 6th, 1932. Thereafter for five days 
of each week, exclusive of Saturdays and Sundays, until August 
16, it met from 9:00 a. m. to 1:00 p. m. The first two hours, from 
nine o'clock to eleven o’clock, were devoted to an exposition by 
Dr. Hummel and Professor Porter of the historical and philo- 
sophical development of China and Japan from the earliest times 
to the present. From eleven o’clock to twelve o’clock a similar 
survey of oriental fine arts, illustrated from his superb collection 
of lantern slides, was presented by Mr. Warner. The original idea 
of conducting the courses chiefly by means of discussions was not 
fully carried out, for it soon became evident that they must be 
devoted chiefly to the presentation of factual information. Never- 
theless, there was ample opportunity for question and answer, and 
at no time did members feel inhibited from expressing their own 
views or requesting further elaboration of statements made by the 
instructors. The latter, moreover, bearing in mind that their pur- 
pose was to furnish the elements indispensable to the proper 
conduct of courses in Far Eastern studies, supplemented their 
facts with consideration of bibliography, tools of research and 
instruction, criteria for differentiating fact and opinion, status of 
present-day research in the fundamental problems, organization of 
Far Eastern studies and repositories of information concerning 
them, and similar topics. 

From twelve o’clock to one o’clock each day the “general 
language” course was given, Messrs. Ware and Kishimoto alter- 
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nating in the presentation of the Chinese and Japanese linguistic 
elements described above. It developed before long that sufficient 
forethought had not been given to the organization of this course, 
and, while there is no dissent from the opinion that those who 
attended it regularly derived great benefit from it, it is clear that 
a subsequent attempt, taking advantage of the experience gained, 
will be much more successful, particularly in selecting the sub- 
jects which need emphasizing. Besides the general language 
course there met at eight o’clock each morning a small group 
which had already some knowledge of the Chinese language for 
further instruction under Mr. Ware, and at eight and nine o’clock 
in the evening two groups under Mr. Kishimoto for the study 
respectively of elementary and advanced Japanese. These exer- 
cises afforded the participants an opportunity to renew for six 
weeks such acquaintance with the languages as might have been 
previously acquired. 

The afternoons were given over to conducted visits to the 
museums, particularly to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, to 
lectures by American specialists in their own fields, and, on all 
too infrequent occasions, to the reading of some of the materials 
suggested in the lectures. Some special lectures in addition were 
held in the evenings. All the special lectures were open to the 
public and at several of them a hall having seating accommoda- 
tions for more than one hundred people was overcrowded and 
additional chairs had to be brought in. 

The prevailing tone of the seminar group during the entire six 
weeks of its association was one of unbounded enthusiasm. While 
the experimental nature of the seminar was frankly recognized 
and there were from time to time suggestions as to details which 
could be better arranged on a subsequent occasion, there was no 
dissent in acclaiming the enterprise an unqualified success. Think- 
ing that some at least of this very noticeable enthusiasm might be 
the result of associations which were undoubtedly pleasant to 
everyone concerned, the secretary of the committees asked the 
members of the seminar, after they had returned to their respective 
homes and teaching positions, to present their detailed individual 
reactions to the experiment. Practically every member of the 
seminar has consequently presented a full statement of what he or 
she considers the advantages gained from attendance, the imme- 
diate use expected of the results of the summer’s study, and the 
directions in which a subsequent seminar might be improved. 
From these communications it is evident that the participants 
considered attendance eminently worth while. There is absolute 
unanimity of opinion that the experiment should be continued, 
and that similar seminars except for improvements in detail should 
be organized not only at Harvard University but at other centers 
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in the United States. There is a further general consensus that 
opportunity should be given to the members of this past seminar 
to carry on the work there begun in an advanced seminar, prefer- 
ably at Harvard University, for the study of a restricted period or 
subject, for instance, the T’ang dynasty or Buddhism. The two 
committees mentioned above have taken these suggestions into 
consideration and are now considering the possibility of putting 
them into effect. 

All in all then, it is no exaggeration to say that the experi- 
mental Summer Seminar on Far Eastern Studies was a success. 
Another seminar patterned on it will be a better one because the 
first attempt has provided valuable experience. In the light of this 
experience there is now need for two kinds of seminar. First, the 
enterprise recently concluded at Harvard should be repeated in 
other centers, such as Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, where 
the advantages of attendance would be available to different 
groups of scholars. Secondly, it is probably even more important 
that opportunity be given, for those who have participated in a 
seminar and for others equally prepared, to continue their work 
in a more advanced course devoted to a particular period or sub- 
ject. There might be offered, for instance, a general survey of the 
era dominated by the Ch’ing dynasty in China and the Tokugawa 
in Japan. While this was not the great age of Oriental art, inven- 
tion, and philosophy, it is important and worthy of study for its 
own sake. Since, moreover, a thorough knowledge of this period 
is fundamental to the understanding of modern Far Eastern prob- 
lems, a seminar devoted to it should attract many scholars now 
teaching Far Fastern international relations and diplomacy. It is 
hoped that 1933 will see both of these desires realized. 
—MORrTIMER GRAVES. 


NoTES FROM NEW ZEALAND 


EW ZEALAND is seeking a broader trade outlet. Speaking 
at the agricultural show at Palmerston North, the Hon. 
R. Masters, Minister of Industries and Commerce, stated that 
other dominions had been able to find markets apart from the 
United Kingdom. Canada sent only 26 per cent of her produce 
to the United Kingdom, and 63.4 per cent found a sale in foreign 
countries. South Africa sent 51.2 per cent of her produce to the 
United Kingdom and 43 per cent to foreign countries. Even 
Australia, which produced much the same goods as we produced, 
had been able to find markets in foreign countries. Australia sent 
53 per cent of her produce to Britain, 12.5 per cent to other 
British countries, and 34.4 per cent to foreign countries. New 
Zealand sent only 7.04 per cent of its produce to foreign countries, 
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88.02 per cent going to the United Kingdom and 4.94 per cent to 
other British countries. Those figures surely showed that there 
were markets available which had not yet been fully explored. 

On a later occasion the Hon. Mr. Masters stated that represen- 
tations had been made by his Department with a view to increasing 
the trade with the East. The principals of the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha were prepared to consider sending their steamers to New 
Zealand ports if sufficient cargo were offering; and the Union 
Steamship Company was willing to accept any quantities of cargo 
for shipment to Calcutta, Singapore or Samarang. 

“In the past New Zealand has not been able to ship fruit 
(apples and pears) to the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, 
India, Ceylon and other parts of the East owing to the existence 
of certain quarantine regulations in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia which prevented or hindered the trans-shipment of such 
at Sydney. As a result of representations which have recently been 
made to the Commonwealth I am in a position to say that there 
will now be no restrictions on trans-shipment at Sydney of any of 
our fruit forwarded in transit to places outside of Australia.” That 
meant that our fruit couid be shipped to the East via Sydney. 

Mr. Masters said that the British Chamber of Commerce at 
Hongkong was arranging for an exhibition of Australian products 
to be held in "November and he hoped they would be able to 
arrange that it should include also New Zealand products. 

The Rt. Rev. F. A. Bennett, Bishop of Aotearoa, addressing 
the New Zealand Club in Wellington on the subject of Maori 
welfare, said the Maori people were very British in many of their 
characteristics. They had the same love of sport, the same love of 
fair play, the same desire to push ahead, and if they were not as 
far forward today as they should be, it was not altogether their 
fault; it sometimes was owing to the wake following our civiliza- 
tion. They had to get over their own national weaknesses as a 
people, in addition to the weaknesses emanating from our civiliza- 
tion. He appealed to the better class pakeha (white man) to put 
out a helping hand to assist the Maori people to reach a higher 
plane. ‘““We have at present a Native Minister, Sir Apirana N gata, 
who is a man amongst ten thousand—absolutely loyal, patriotic, 
and keenly interested in the highest development of his people on 
both material and spiritual sides.” Bishop Bennett said the Maori 
did not want the pakeha to spend their time over the dead Maori 
or over their curios and traditions and myths. ‘““We want you to 
feel that there is something much more important than that, and 
that is the welfare of the live Maori.” (Evening Post, August 27, 
1932.) —G. H. S. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1931-32 
By J. B. Condliffe 
League of Nations Publication 1932, I. I. A. 18, Geneva, 1932 

This survey is the first of a projected series of annual publica- 
tions of the League of Nations designed to treat comprehensively 
of world economic developments, in a manner that shall be non- 
technical and intelligible to the lay reader. The data for these 
studies are being collected by the League Economic Intelligence 
Service, which has yearly issued detailed studies of special phases 
of world economy. 

The man chosen to initiate the task of collating and interpret- 
ing these data is Dr. J. B. Condliffe, formerly Research Secretary 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The period under review, 
the year 1931 and the first six months of 1932, was one of great 
financial uncertainty and economic confusion. The world-wide 
depression so dominated and overshadowed all other considera- 
tions that the volume may be regarded as a contribution to 
business-cycle literature. 

Dr. Condliffe begins his study with an excellent, though brief, 
summary of the economic instability and developments of the post- 
war decade. This serves as a background for a general description 
of the depression of 1929. Following this narration of events the 
details of a “consistent story of unrelieved deepening of the depres- 
sion” are painstakingly charted for prices, world trade, interna- 
tional accounts, banking structure and policy, wages and unem- 
ployment, public finance, and commercial policy. This exposi- 
tion is clear, definite, orderly and, judged in the light of available 
material, Dr. Condliffe has done an admirable and thoroughly 
commendable work. 

Only occasionally does the author allow himself the privilege 
of interpretation and criticism of the events described. He notes 
that this depression, though exhibiting some characteristics com- 
mon to all major recessions, has no parallel in history in its uni- 
versality, its intensity, and duration. Further, it is his opinion that 
the recuperative forces are much less strong than in previous 
periods of economic destitution. It would seem fair to state that 
Dr. Condliffe finds the prime explanation of our present plight in 
the contradictions and inconsistencies of a rampant nationalism in 
a world that is becoming increasingly international in structure. 
This tendency, it is noted, was evident prior to the war, which only 
accentuated and accelerated the process. It is shown that following 
the widespread economic dislocation of the war period, the active 
governmental interference with business enterprise under the 
stress of bellicose emergency, the disordered and demoralizing 
[ 1080 ] 
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effects of inflated currencies, the creation of the new states of 
Europe, the spread of the industrial revolution to all parts of the 
habitable globe, a strong and virulent nationalism has been fos- 
tered. Home markets have been sheltered by barriers to trade and 
immigration restrictions; almost every nation has endeavored to 
perform the extraordinary feat of selling in world markets without 
buying. Dr. Condliffe calls attention to the unanimous declara- 
tion of the World Economic Conference of 1927 that “the time 
has come to put a stop to the growth of Customs tariffs and to 
reverse thé direction of the movement,” and clearly demonstrates 
that international trade restrictions are more varied and onerous 
than ever; to quote, “there has never been such a widespread 
retreat from international economic cooperation”... this can only 
mean that “national and individual bankruptcies and repudiations 
of debt on a vaster scale than the world has ever seen are imminent 
unless international trade can once more be restored to something 
approaching its former freedom.” 

World action is necessary to world recovery. It is shown con- 
cretely that the remedy to international maladjustments does not 
lie in a flight to insulated national economy. Writing on the eve 
of the Lausanne and Ottawa Conferences, Dr. Condliffe concluded 
with the hope that these meetings might pave the way to recovery. 
—WM. H. TAYLOR. 


A PLANNED SOCIETY 
By George Soule 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932 

The suggestion for ‘““A Planned Society” is not a new one. Its 
inevitability has long played an important part in sociaiist philos- 
ophy. Interest in the subject has been greatly stimulated of recent 
years. A forced recognition of the serious repercussions of an 
unstable post-war Europe, the persistent example of the Soviet 
economic planned order, the communist infection of China, and 
the very severe depression of 1930, have focussed attention on 
planning, its forms and possibilities. 

This volume comes at an opportune time and dispels many of 
the popular misconceptions of the subject. George Soule, editor 
of the liberal weekly, the New Republic, is a very able economic 
writer. Equipped with a fine sense of historical perspective, a 
compact mass of refined information, a capacity for moderate 
statement, and a recognition of the absurdities and complexities 
of society, his criticism and analyses are vivid and realistic; 
realistic without the drawbacks of hysteria or the impedimenta of 
ethical preconceptions. 

The first and major portion of this book treats of the break- 
down of traditional civilization in the Western World, with 
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special reference to the United States. The plight of the present 
finds its roots in the past. Machine technology, cradled in the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth century, has outrun our 
mental capacity to understand its implications or potentialities. 
The machine has been used, and abused. In the author’s opinion 
society must adapt itself to industrialism, or to decay. The choice 
is not the highly emotional one of capitalism versus communism: 
it is plan or be damned. A society, plunging recklessly from pros- 
perity to depression, characterized by chronic unemployment and 
colossal waste, must be controlled ere it destroys itself. For decades 
the industrialist has planned, but only in scattered segments. A 
Henry Ford plans his sources for raw materials, his production, 
and his prospective markets. Other men working independently 
do likewise. The result for the nation as a whole has been overin- 
vestment of capital, excess plant capacity, restricted markets, titanic 
competition which the merger only intensified, and common 
ruination. The central task confronting civilization is that of 
integrating and coordinating these separate units and welding 
them into a planned whole; to do this the engineer, and not the 
well-meaning but muddle-headed reformer, must take the lead. 

The second part of the book is far from satisfactory. Here 
Soule presents his own version of the “plan” needed. His National 
Economic Board is to tackle “industry by industry” the economic 
ills of society. In its advisory capacity it will make recommenda- 
tions to Congress. A number of questions remain unanswered. 
Who will select the members of the National Board? Will its 
recommendations be fearless and frank? Will a vacillating and 
capricious Congress enact these recommendations into law? What 
measures for enforcement will be included? Will people willingly 
surrender their vested interests? Will the Supreme Court sanction 
the procedure? Soule himself is at times frankly skeptical of the 
possibilities of efficient National Planning in a democracy. His 
own plan comes nigh to being one of the Utopias he so bitterly 
flays as intellectually deceptive—W™M. H. TAYLOR. 


THE HERITAGE OF ASIA 
By Kenneth Saunders 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932 , 


This is a volume of essays by no means easy to appraise. It is in 
the nature of a sight-seeing tour of Asiatic history and culture, and 
as such is not likely to appeal to the earnest student even if he is 
making his first voyage into orientalism. On the other hand, for 
a casual reader the book will be unsatisfactory, for it is at once too 
cursory and too packed with allusion to be well understood 
— previous acquaintanceship with the subjects with which 
it deals. 
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Nevertheless Dr. Saunders’ volume has a unique value by 
reason of its synthetic treatment of the Asiatic heritage of civiliza- 
tion. The continuity, historical and geographical, of the content 
and spirit of culture from the first millennium B. C. to our time, 
and from India to Japan, is revealed with a facile grasp of essen- 
tials and with literary charm. 

Chapter III on “The Heritage of India and the Guptan Era”’ 
is warm with the author’s enthusiasm for Indian civilization, for 
its spiritual import for humanity, and for the destiny of India, 
whose unity is for him not a question but a reality. 

“The essential unity of ancient India may be sufficiently dem- 
onstrated for our purpose by two facts. Firstly, her sacred places 
are known and visited by all; they are a common heritage, and a 
network of pilgrim-roads links them one with another. ‘The insti- 
tution of pilgrimage,’ says a Hindu writer, ‘is entirely an expres- 
sion of love for the motherland, one of the modes of worship of 
the country which strengthens the religious sentiment and expands 
the geographical consciousness.’... . 

“The second indication of her unity is the old ideal of a 
religious ruler uniting his people in a kind of theocracy or king- 
dom of righteousness; and this ideal was several times realized, 
from Asoka (second century B. C.) and Kanishka (first century 
A. D.) to Vikramaditya and Harsha in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and to Akbar, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. . . . 

“India’s most eminent sons, from the Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., whose influence is still so mighty, to Mahatma Gandhi, 
the saintly leader of her nationalist aspirations, have embodied the 
spirit of gentle strength, and standards of other-worldliness which 
have made them invulnerable; whilst their immense popularity 
has revealed the devotion with which Indian hearts respond to 
these qualities. They rule because they serve. It is by virtue of such 
facts as these, and of his unflinching belief that truth is stronger 
than untruth and love than hate, that Mr. Gandhi is today holding 
a nation of 300,000,000 in leash; whether he succeeds in his imme- 
diate objective or not, we of the West shall do well to study his 
courageous idealism.” 

The next chapter on China’s heritage and the T’ang era stresses 
two points which Chinese today are prone to discount, namely, the 
religious proclivity of the people and the importance of the heri- 
tage of Buddhism from India. 

“We are often told that China is as secular as India is other- 
worldly. ‘The Chinese,’ says Dr. Giles, ‘are emphatically not a 
religious people.’ Yet China eagerly received and absorbed into 
her national life the spiritual gifts of India; her religion not less 
than the arts which accompanied it.” 
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This chapter seems to bespeak acquaintanceship with China 
through reading and art and not at first hand. 

The author is appreciative of Japan’s achievements and of the 
way her culture has permeated all classes. 

“Japan alone of Asiatic peoples has solved the problem of 
bridging the great gulf with the past. She is capable, therefore, of 
being the champion of the Asiatic peoples and of paying back in 
noble ways the great debts of the past, just because with all her 
brilliant modern achievements she has clung to her rich heri- 
ees... 

““Nowhere in the world are there more signs that the common 
people are permeated by this sense of the religious meaning of 
nature; nowhere is there a more universal love of beauty. As in 
China and in India, her people delight in pilgrimages, and her 
poorest homes are of a unique refinement.” 

Brief résumés are given of the lives, work and ideas of Sakya- 
muni, Confucius, and Shétoku, “The Father of Japan,” who 
introduced Buddhistic civilization from Korea in the seventh 
century. Chapter VIII describes “The Nara Age,” the golden age 
of Japanese Buddhism, which followed Shotoku. 

There is a short chapter devoted to ‘““The Three Great Scrip- 
tures,” namely the Analects of Confucius, the Bhagavadgita and 
the Lotus of the Good Law. Then follow appreciative and infor- 
mative essays on three great moderns: Gandhi, Hu Shih and 
Kagawa. The volume is completed with some fifty-odd pages of 
illustrative readings from Indian, Chinese and Japanese literature. 

The author of this volume throughout shares with his reader 
his broad appreciation and knowledge of the values and role of 
the Asiatic heritage in such a way as to stimulate his appetite for 
more solid reading.—E. S. CRAIGHILL HANDY. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AT WORE: HIS OWN STORY CONTINUED 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 
Macmillan, New York, 1931 


This book is the third of a series, the first being Mahatma 
Gandhi's Ideas, and the second Mahatma Gandhi: His Own 
Story, all edited by Andrews. But this latest volume does not 
present the latest subject matter of Gandhi’s life. It reveals the 
Mahatma not at work in India today, but in South Africa from 
1893 till 1914. Nor does it rehearse the most exciting part of this 
South African story (the famous march into the Transvaal) , which 
already occupies forty pages in the second volume. What it does 
is to recount events before and after the march in Gandhi’s own 
terse yet eloquent words, while the march itself is briefly sketched 
by Andrews, making the whole book a rather secondary, scrappy 
and inartistic piece of work. Says Andrews, “In this book... I 
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have tried to fulfil the promise which I gave in Mahatma Gandhi: 
His Own Story by relating in his own words the epic struggle in 
the Transvaal to set right the wrongs which had been done to the 
Indian community. .. . The material for this story is taken from 
his two books Satyagraha in South Africa and My Experiments 
with Truth. A chapter has also been added from Hind Swaraj.” 
The book contains glossary, bibliography, index, appendices and 
four illustrations. 

Perhaps no man lives who can better interpret Gandhi than 
C. F. Andrews, a devoted friend and servant of India, who has 
passed through many crises with the Mahatma and who was with 
Gandhi in South Africa during his later dealings with General 
Smuts. Both Gandhi and Andrews believe whole-heartedly in 
Satyagraha, or ‘“Truth-Force,’ which is a generous and non- 
violent warfare, and the book is written not as history or philos- 
ophy, but as a testimony to this kind of religion. The narration 
of events is disconnected and inadequate, while there is little 
attempt to see the social, economic and political problem as a 
whole. But there is a persistent endeavor to expound Satyagraha 
through historic examples and parenthetical sermons. Satyagraha, 
then, is a method of achieving moral justice against a power 
superior in brute force. Under a devoted and self-sacrificing 
leader a mass of oppressed people can be disciplined (by poverty, 
chastity, obedience and eloquence) to disobey a supposedly un- 
righteous law without rioting or violence and to suffer the con- 
sequences without undue complaint. When the official authority 
finds itself overwhelmed with such passive resisters, and so prom- 
ises relief, the leader will then place the utmost trust in the official 
promise and at all times will exhibit complete magnanimity. In- 
volving saintliness, periodic sharp turns, compromises and astute 
political fencing, this method seems to demand just such a lawyer 
as Gandhi for its mass-leader. 

The situation which called forth Gandhi’s pacifist chivalry 
was the desire of the South African British to exploit Indian labor 
without tolerating Indian competition or fellowship. Discovering 
that excellent sugar cane, tea and coffee could be grown in Natal, 
but failing to interest the Zulus in agricultural labor, the English 
settlers induced the Government of India to send out indentured 
laborers from India, the first group arriving in 1860. After their 
five-year period of serfdom, each successive group of Indians 
forthwith began to displease the whites by cultivating the soil inde- 
pendently. So the whites strove to “make it impossible for ex- 
indentured laborers to live as free men in Natal.” In like manner 
the European traders agitated against the Indian traders. Oppres- 
Sive measures culminated in the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance of 1906, later known by the Indians as the “Black Act,” 
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which provided for registration with ten finger prints of al] 
Indians in the Transvaal who were eight years of age or upwards. 
a measure aimed to prevent fresh Indian immigrants from enter- 
ing the Transvaal and to force the old Indian settlers to leave. 

In the meantime Mohandas Gandhi had entered South Africa. 
He came in 1893 as a lawyer, but left in 1896 and came again from 
India in 1902 at the urgent call of the Indian South African com- 
munity to act as its adviser. With a reputation for strict honesty 
in law, he disregarded personal insults and plunged into the fight 
for Indian rights, using Indian Opinion as the communal beacon 
as he now uses Young India. Welding together traders and farm 
workers of Hindu, Moslem and other varieties of faith, he led a 
group of humble stalwarts to resist registration. They filled the 
jails to overflowing and suffered unusual and picturesque hard- 
ships. By their magnanimous conduct these satyagrahis sought to 
“turn prisons into palaces,” and Gandhi enjoyed reading Tolstoi, 
Emerson, Carlyle and the Bible while in confinement. Believing 
that General Smuts had agreed to repeal the “Black Act,” Gandhi 
persuaded the Indians to register voluntarily. But as the “Black 
Act” was not repealed the Indians responded with an ultimatum, 
and burned their registration certificates in a public ceremony 
like the Boston Tea Party. Moreover, the Government supported 
the obnoxious act by passing the Transvaal Immigrants’ Restric- 
tion Bill, aimed to keep all Indians out of the Transvaal in the 
future. The Indians then renewed the struggle, fighting now 
against both acts. To provide for dependents and bread-winners 
who had lost their jobs through civil disobedience, Gandhi’s friend 
Kallenbach offered the Indians his fruit farm near Johannesburg. 
Naming it Tolstoi Farm, Gandhi established there a rude settle- 
ment and school. 

At this juncture the great political leader Gokhale came from 
India to study conditions in South Africa on the spot. He was 
handsomely entertained by both Indians and Britishers and won 
the confidence of all. But the official promise which he believed was 
made was not carried out, and Gandhi again renewed the struggle, 
this time breaking the law by herding a mass of Indian laborers 
on a long trek from Natal into the Transvaal. The Government 
sent them back to Natal by train, but then consented to deal with 
Gandhi, and finally passed the Indians’ Relief Bill. This act 
apparently did not cancel the “Black Act,” but did abolish some 
minor abuses, and in 1914 Gandhi sailed for England en route to 
India, feeling that if Satyagraha were only kept up incessantly the 
Indian community would eventually win its freedom. 

By demonstrating that communal resistance can be effective, 
though nonviolent, Gandhi has worked out a method of dealing 
with social conflict which is useful to the oppressed and relatively 
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harmless to their oppressors and society at large. But it is doubtful 
whether this method can be very successful in the hands of a 
leader less sagacious than Gandhi. The nonviolent noncodpera- 
tion of Gandhi should not be confused with the nonviolent codp- 
eration of Jesus. Whether adequate rights can be won better 
through generous passive resistance or through generous brotherly 
love is a hard question, the answer to which depends both on 
historic evidence and on one’s philosophy of life—WENDELL 
THOMAS. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA 
By Henry Taft 
Macmillan, New York, 1932 


Mr. Taft was a member of the Vanderlip Party which was 
invited in 1920 by the so-called Welcome Association of Japan, to 
see Japan and to meet Japanese in different walks of life and to 
discuss informally with them various problems then confronting 
America and Japan. The book under review is divided into two 
parts; in the first part the author gives an account of his journey, 
but in the second part he turns to a discussion of the more recent 
happenings affecting the American-Japanese relationship. It is in 
part impressionistic and in part discoursive; each section has its 
peculiar merits and perhaps demerits too. Some readers may find 
the first part more interesting while others may find the second 
part more instructive. Nevertheless the book as a whole deserves 
reading by those who are interested in Japanese-American relations. 

Because of the nature of the book an adequate characterization 
of it cannot be attempted in a brief review of this kind. A few 
samples of the author’s ideas may be given to indicate what readers 
can get from the present work. His arrival in Japan is thus 
described. 


We skirted along a shore, beautiful but inhospitable, of volcanic char- 
acter and rough and ragged, quite reminding one of the crude pinnacles 
of the Dolomites. . . . At quarantine the ship was boarded . . . .by the 
inevitable newspaper men and photographers; and there were interviews 
galore. ... There were all kinds of Japanese in all kinds of costumes, 
except those of the Occident. . . . The bustle was great and the dust thick. 
But the arrangements for our landing left nothing to be desired. (p. 19.) 


Then follows an interesting observation: 


The Japanese have sometimes been described as the French of the 
Orient; and in some of the superficial qualities there is a similarity. This 
is particularly so in the habits of courtesy. But the manner of the Japanese 
springs more from feeling and is more sincere than that of the French, 
though not marked by such physical grace or elegance of phrase; nor can 
they as alluringly swing the incense of flattery. (p. 22.) 
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On the development of Japanese politics he concludes: 


And so I repeat that the Japanese are advancing rapidly in some of the 
political vices inevitable in a representative form of government and prac- 
ticed in our own country, sometimes with consummate art. (p. 22.) 


On the conferences held at Tokyo he says: 


We assembled in an elegantly appointed room with lofty ceiling and 
of spacious proportions. The conference was inaugurated with much 
circumstance and formality. ... The conference proceeded every morning 
at half-past nine and continued until luncheon, a light colored tea without 
cream or sugar being served twice during the session without interrupting 
the conference. (pp. 47 and 50.) 


In the second part the author begins by presenting what he 
conceived to be (in 1920) the most vital issues affecting the 
American-Japanese relationship. “Prior to 1920 [after 1905] our 
relations with Japan were a fruitful subject for sensational rumors 
.... [But] there was no truth in any of these rumors.” (pp. 111- 
112). He then takes up the Washington disarmament conference, 
the question of immigration and especially that of Japanese exclu- 
sion from the United States. He concludes with a discussion of the 
Manchurian controversy and the Shanghai incident, insisting that 
the Powers involved and interested should aim at securing peace. 

Thus this part of the book gives readers a survey picture of the 
American-Japanese relations, 1920-1932. The treatment of these 
controversial matters is calm and objective, considering the con- 
temporary character of the happenings. Of course, no critical 
student can entirely agree with the views presented in the book; 
there has not been enough time to secure necessary data to write 
scientifically on the most recent of the episodes discussed. But all 
of us can well agree with the author when he says: 


Out of all these considerations it results that our foreign policy in 
relation to Oriental matters and the development of our export and import 
trade with China and Japan, must to a great extent depend upon our 
maintaining not only friendly relations with the government of Japan, 
but also upon our cultivating among the people of that country a cordial 
and cooperative spirit. (p. 309.) —YAMATO ICHIHASHI. 


Briefs 


DAMIEN OF MOLOKAI; by Irene Caud- to devote himself to the bodily and 


well, 


A eulogy of the life, works and char- 
acter of the Flemish Catholic priest, 
Father Damien, who spent the 26 years 
of his ministry in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the last 16 of them at the Molokai leper 
settlement, where he died in 1889 at the 
age of 49. Father Damien was the first 


spiritual service of the lepers congre- 
gated in that forsaken spot, and it was 
he who, through years of horror, brought 
about the first reforms in the care of 
his unfortunate charges until, before his 
death, the place had been transformed 
from a neglected plague spot to a set- 
tlement with houses, hospitals, orphan- 


ages, churches, and a ministering com- 
munity of priests, doctors and nursing 
sisters. The last four years of his serv- 
ice were carried on under the dreadful 
scourge of the disease itself, which his 
sturdy frame had so long resisted. 

The volume is compiled from infor- 
mation found in records and letters, but 
very little of this first-hand material is 
directly quoted. In a number of in- 
stances the author’s comments and de- 
scriptions attest her unfamiliarity with 
the Islands. The book would have 
gained greatly in appeal and usefulness 
had the author made a closer study of 
Island conditions and had she given us 
more than a “Life” of this heroic Fa- 
ther. An exact and comprehensive 
account of the work to which he gave 
himself would seem a more fitting and 
lasting tribute to his memory than the 
most glowing eulogy or passionate 
apologia.—203 pp.; Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York and San Francisco, 
1932; $2.00.—E. G. 


LIFE IN THE CHINESE CHURCH; by 

T. Ralph Morton. 

An Irish worker in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement writes of the Chinese 
Christian church, its social and political 
limitations, and something of the life of 
its leaders and adherents. He wisely 
holds himself to his subject, keeping 
free of the many quagmires and pitfalls 
that await the political preacher, saying: 
“Everyone can realize that China is too 
vast a country to permit general state- 
ments being made with impunity. Every 
generalization about China needs some 
qualification. A book that would be 
true of all China would be either an 
anthology of platitudes or a collection 
of incidents and descriptions uncon- 
nected by any deductions.” He writes 
from the experience of five years, dur- 
ing which he was stationed in Mukden, 
Kirin and thereabout and traveled else- 
where in North China. He says: “So 
far as China is concerned, there is no 
such place as Manchuria. Formerly it 
was ‘The Three Eastern Provinces,’ be- 
cause it lay east of the Great Wall and 
of China proper; now in these recent 
years it is simply “The North-East,’ to 
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mark its integral inclusion in the Re- 
public of China. . . . The Manchu is 
scarcely discernible and is quite negli- 
gible.” His writing shows understand- 
ing and sympathy (of the non-senti- 
mental variety) beyond the ordinary.— 
94 pp.; Student Christian Movement 
Press, London, 1931; 1 s 6d.—E. G. 

JOHN THOMAS GULICK: EVOLUTION- 

IST AND MISSIONARY; by Addison 

Gulick. 

The life story and philosophy of a 
liberal religious leader and missionary 
whose “delineation of Christian theism 
as influenced by scientific findings” and 
by his own advanced thinking in the 
realms of biology, evolution and secular 
philosophy, is particularly interesting. 
The volume is the work of his son, and 
is made up from diaries, notebooks, per- 
sonal letters and recollections, the rec- 
ords of discussions, and other documents. 
The life thus portrayed is a full and 
colorful one, ranging from boyhood in 
the Hawaiian Islands and youthful 
travels into “heathen Micronesia,” to 
the great adventure in quest of a mis- 
sionary field in feudal Japan (1861), 
and beyond. Three arduous, ineffective 
and discouraging years in Japan, marked 
by the opposition of the government and 
culminating in the expulsion of foreign- 
ers, were the prelude to twelve years 
spent up and down the coastal length of 
China before conditions were ripe for a 
return to the first chosen field in 1876. 
It is upon Christian Japan that Dr. 
Gulick’s strongest impress was made, 
and it was feudal Japan that made the 
strongest impress upon that lively intel- 
lect. This book has its greatest interest 
as the record of the development of a 
mind and spirit, although the journal 
descriptions of life and conditions in the 
China and Japan of those early days are 
vivid and of value —556 pp.; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932; 
$4.00.—E. G. 


THE RURAL MISSION OF THE 
CHURCH IN EASTERN ASIA; Report 
and Recommendations by Kenyon L. 
Butterfield. 

In his introduction to this report and 
recommendation Dr. John R. Mott says: 

“One of the major problems in the en- 
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tire Far East—in Japan, Korea, China, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, and Siam— 
is that of the uplift of the hundreds of 
millions of people in the rural commu- 
nities. Discerning leaders in government 
and among the religious forces, in par- 
ticular the Christian forces, recognize 
that thoroughgoing rural reconstruction 
is basic to the solution of other great 
problems, and, therefore, to the perma- 
nent well-being of these nations. This 
attitude on the part of leaders is most 
reassuring. Of like significance are the 
multiplying signs of discontent with their 
present lot coupled with fresh aspira- 
tions, hopes, ambitions, and struggles for 
a freer and more abundant life, which 
characterize the multitudes in the vil- 
lages and countryside throughout the Far 
Eastern world.” 


This work is the result of a year’s 
travel survey undertaken in 1930-31 by 
the Counsellor on Rural Work for the 
International Missionary Council of 
London. It covers the Christian aspect 
of rural progress in Eastern Asia, the 
Christian approach to rural reconstruc- 
tion in China, the era of planning for a 
Christian rural civilization in Japan, 
codperation for the Christian advance in 
rural Korea, and the rural community 
parish in the Philippine Isiands.—215 
pp.; International Missionary Council, 


New York, 1931.—E. G. 


EKOAMALU (two volumes); by Ethel M. 

Damon. 

Miss Damon’s two volumes unfold the 
life stories of the Rice and Isenberg 
families and of the last eighty years of 
history of the island of Kauai, on whose 
destiny these names have impressed their 
indelible mark. The warmth and deli- 
cacy of appreciati¢n which Miss Damon 
brings to her subject will make -the 
volumes vitally alive even for those who 
are not acquainted with or interested in 
the family histories in and of themselves 
or in Hawaii; and the make-up of the 
volumes is quite worthy of the treat- 
ment of the subject. As a document of 
interest in relation to the social and 
industrial history of the Hawaiian 
Islands this work will have a very real 
value. It has a universal implication, 


for it reveals the role individuals and 
families are capable of playing in mould- 
ing the destiny of a community. Miss 
Damon deserves to be congratulated on 
her achievement as a biographer and 
historian.—976 pp.; privately printed, 
Honolulu, 1931.—E. S. C. H. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS YEARBOOK, 1932. 


“The need for a first-class book of 
reference, covering the Islands, Groups 
and Territories of the Pacific Ocean, has 
been apparent for several years. This 
Year Book represents an attempt to meet 
that need.” 


An editorial on “Opportunities for 
Pacific Settlers” opens the Year Book. 
Then follows information about govern- 
mental administrations, shipping serv- 
ices, radio, aviation, commerce, tourist 
attractions, and missions. Descriptive 
and statistical articles cover the various 
island groups. The islands included are 
those shown on the excellent map on 
pages 16 to 17, which encompasses New 
Guinea on the West and Pitcairn Island 
on the East, Hawaii on the North and 
Kermadec on the South. New Zealand 
is not included. These articles appear to 
be carefully compiled and accurate. In 
some instances the editors have, however, 
had recourse to very unreliable “author- 
ities,” as for example O’Brien on the 
Marquesas and de Goes on Tahiti. 
Western Samoa, hot-bed of native dis- 
content at present, receives careful and 
detailed treatment, both in the descrip- 
tive and statistical article, and in sub- 
sequent essays on “Samoa’s Checkered 
History” by G. E. L. Westbrook, and 
“Samoan Racial Purity,” quoted from 
the Pacific Islands Monthly. An index 
is given, but unfortunately no bibliog- 
raphy.—334 pp.; Pacific Publications, 
Ltd., Sydney, Australia, 1932.—E. S. 
C. H. 


MALAISIE; by Henri Fauconnier. 


This is an interesting attempt to un- 
derstand the soul of Malaya, through 
self-immersion in its brilliant light, its 
translucent waters, its dim jungle green- 
ness, the psychological and sensory life 
of its native people; yet at the same 


time it is a strangely introspective study. 
The two central figures are Frenchmen 
—in some ways rather extraordinary 
Frenchmen—whose relationship to each 
other, to the native Malays nearest 
them, to the jungle, and to the rubber 
plantation which is their casual raison 
détre in the country, is unique and pro- 
ductive of quaint identifications of spirit 
one with the other. This is far more 
than a travel book or a mere record of 
exotic impressions; but on the other 
hand its purely personal and subjective 
quality does not allow it to attain to 
any very special significance as an inter- 
preter of Malaya.—271 pp.; translated 
from the original French by Eric Sut- 
ton; Macmillan Company, New York 
and San Francisco, 1931; $2.50.—E. G. 


THE YOUNG REVOLUTIONIST; by Pearl 

8. Buck. 

Mrs. Buck has this time told us the 
little tale of a farmer lad whose for- 
tunes lead him out and away from the 
fields and the ancestral village, out and 
away from the gloomy temple gods to 
whom his life had been dedicated, into 
a near-by adjacent world as strange and 
incomprehensible to him as any distant 
foreign land could be. It is the story of 
a strong young spirit meeting, and all 
but broken by, the horrors and disillu- 
sionment of warfare and revolutionary 
hatreds—hatred of foreigners, hatred of 
religion, hatred of that illusory being— 
the “enemy.” But the foreigner saves 
broken lives, brings tenderness and peace 
to broken spirits; an old abbot in a 
wayside temple teaches more of simple 
wisdom than the revolutionary captain- 
teacher knew; and the “enemy” turns 
out to be a simple peasant youngster 
bewilderingly like himself. Out of this 
shattering experience in revolutionary 
training and battle he is able to save 
only the glowing new concept of “my 
country”—a sense of patriotism slowly 
achieved and dearly bought, which will 
be the foundation stone of the wider life 
of human service which he has glimpsed 
and to which he determines to give him- 
self. The story is clear-cut and un- 
sentimental and is told with great sim- 
plicity and understanding.—188 pp.; 
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Methuen & Co., London, 1932; $1.50. 
—E. G. 
PEKING PICNIC; by Anne Bridge. 

The author describes a typical day of 
outing of several members of the For- 
eign Colony in Peiping. The story con- 
tains romance and humor, and in a 
colorful, fast-moving style presents a 
most entertaining and vivid picture of 
present-day China and its potential dan- 
gers to unprotected foreigners. The more 
lasting value of the book lies rather in 
the character analysis of its sympathetic 
heroine: a warm-hearted, understanding 
woman who remains calm and acts as a 
“perfect English lady” under most try- 
ing circumstances, and who emerges un- 
ruffed from a most critical situation. 
A picture, although perhaps not a solu- 
tion, of the problem how best to lead 
that type of dual life so many of us are 
forced to lead: the body in one condi- 
tioned world and the larger part of one’s 
mind and thoughts in another.—355 pp. ; 
Little Brown & Co., New York, 1932; 
$2.50.—A. R. 


THE YOSHIWARA; by Tadashige Mat- 
sumoto. 

The two long short stories or novel- 
ettes here published together in one vol- 
ume are not translations, but were writ- 
ten directly in English by the modern 
author, who has chosen an archaic set- 
ting (18th Century Japan) and the old 
style of story telling for his original 
tales. As an example of such they are 
interesting. But as works of art they 
are too matter-of-factly written, too de- 
tailed and long drawn out to interest the 
average foreign reader, while their mate- 
rial does not seem of sufficient antiquar- 
ian interest to make labored study of 
any particular value. 

The publisher’s foreword mentions 
the fact that “no attempt has been made 
to edit” the “definite charm of a slightly 
foreign flavour” in the author’s phrase- 
ology. The reviewer is inclined to re- 
gard this as a mistake. On the whole the 
English used is excellent, though the 
vocabulary grows somewhat monotonous 
through 300 pages; and it is true that 
certain of the deviations from the idiom- 
atic are quaintly pleasing. But the ma- 
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jority of these deviations are such as 
definitely to detract from the clarity and 
simplicity of the style, and frequently 
words or phrases used in a slightly 
wrong sense can completely kill the deli- 
cacy or the solemnity of an important 
passage. We are inclined to think that 
a slight amount of editing would have 
introduced Mr. Matsumoto’s characters 
in a somewhat better light—308 pp.; 
Old Royalty Book Publishers, London, 
1931; 6s.—E. G. 


TALES TOLD IN KOREA; by Berta 
Metzger. 


A collection of charming folk tales of 
old Korea, gathered and retold with a 
simple and imaginative quality about 
them that makes them delightful read- 
ing for young and old alike. The stories 
are of many sorts—romance, historically 
based legend, heroic pageantry, exem- 
plary models, marvel tales, pure fairy 
stories. For all their Oriental trappings 
and for all th particularly Korean 
essence of their franslated thought and 
atmosphere, familiar themes among 
them will be recqgnizable to the West- 
ern reader, provigg anew the oneness of 
human responsivgness the world over 
and the probable} identity of source of 
much of the fofx literature that has 
spread around this globe from times 
long forgotten an} by agencies now un- 
guessed. 

Vigorous, humofrous, delicate, lovable 
—such are the stories and the people from 
whose minds and |hearts they flow. As 
an interpreter both of the old folk lit- 
erature of Korea and of the Korean 
people of today who still love and repeat 
them, these versions will play an impor- 
tant role in international acquaintance- 
ship. They are pleasingly illustrated by 
the pen of A. Y. Park, a Korean artist. 
“Tales Told in Korea” is the second of 
Miss Metzger’s series of folktales, 
brought out by Stokes. We understand 
that a third, gleaned from China, where 
the author is at present working, is 
forthcoming.—247 pp.; Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, 1932; 
$1.75.—E. G. 


CHINESE POEMS IN ENGLISH RHYME: 
by Admiral Ts’ai T’ing-kan. y 
This beautifully made volume has the 

very special literary interest and merit 

of being a Chinese poetic scholar’s ren- 
dering of Chinese poetry into English 
verse. Just as the English translations 
gain in significance for the general reader 
through being themselves the product of 
a Chinese mind, so the whole work gains 
in scientific value for the sinologue 
through the presentation of Chinese 
original and English version side by 
side. Even the nonspecialist reader will 
feel the added aesthetic quality lent by 
these lines of exquisitely drawn Chinese 

characters, themselves the work of a 

true artist—if we mistake not, the au- 

thor’s own. 

This collection of poetic gems out of 
China’s literary past represents a labor 
of many years. The English verses are 
polished and formal, consisting without 
exception of four lines, the prevailing 
meter being iambic. The translator has 
adhered to the rule “that each Chinese 
word be equal to one foot, or two syl- 
lables, in English.” ‘Thus,” he says, 
“in poems of five Chinese words in each 
line the pentameter was used. In poems 
of seven words in the line the hexam- 
eter was generally used.” ‘The poems 
chosen for translation reveal chiefly the 
ancient Chinese poet’s nearness to nature 
and his employment of natural beauty, 
both as an embellishment to and a medi- 
um of his expression, whatever the ex- 
ternal circumstance or the subjective 
mood that is being treated. The intro- 
duction gives a valuable exposition of 
Chinese poetic thought-technique and 
verse structure. There are useful anno- 
tations and a chronological table of the 
dynasties during which the great poets 
of Chinese antiquity flourished, with a 
table of comparative eras in the Western 
world. The University of Chicago Press 
is to be congratulated on producing so 
important a contribution to the cultural 
acquaintanceship of East and West.— 
146 pp.; University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932; $3.50.—E. G. 


ASPECTS OF ANTI-JAPANESE MOVE- 
MENTS IN CHINA. 

This is a report on the situation after 
the conclusion of the agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities around Shanghai.— 
28 pp.; Japanese Chamber of Commerce, 
Shanghai, 1932. 

CHINA INTERNATIONAL FAMINE RE- 
LIEF COMMISSION. 

The annual report for 1931 includes 
statements of the Hupeh and Kiangsi 
Committees, as well as reports on the 
Farm Rehabilitation Program in Kiangsi 
and Anhwei Provinces. Forty million 
dollars of relief funds were adminis- 
tered. An outline of the program of the 
Commission for 1932 is attached.— 
90 pp., and map; China International 
Famine Relief Commission, Peiping, 
August 1932. 

EFFECTS OF CHINESE NATIONALISM 
UPON MANCHURIAN RAILWAY DE- 
VELOPMENTS, 1925-1931; by Harry L. 
Kingman. 

A careful study of the relationship of 
the railway systems to Chinese expan- 
sionist program. The first part is di- 
vided into chapters bearing upon the 
railway development in South Man- 
churia, and it also contains chapters on 
the proposed establishment of Chinese 
sovereignty in South Manchuria by 
means of a new Chinese railway system, 
on the constituent units of the projected 
construction, on Chinese opposition to 
Japanese railway developments in Man- 
churia, reasons for Chinese dissatisfac- 
tion with the status of the Fushun mines, 
the problem of foreign railway guards 
in Manchuria and other considerations 
of the increasing Sino-Japanese friction. 
In the second part are discussed the 
effects of Chinese nationalism upon Chi- 
nese Eastern railway developments, in 
which are included the early Sino- 
Russian difficulties, the break in Sino- 
Russian relations, American interven- 
tion and, lastly, Soviet Russia’s return 
to power. The work is well documented. 
—97 pp., and map; University of Cali- 
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Pamphlets 
By A. R. 


fornia Publications in International Re- 
lations, Berkeley, California, 1932. 
FIRST YEAR OF THE FAR EASTERN 

CRISIS; by Yuen-li Liang. 

An address delivered at a meeting in 
memory of the first anniversary of the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, held at 
Washington, D. C., by the Professor of 
International Law at the Comparative 
Law School of China and former Judge 
of the Provisional Court at Shanghai. 
—8 pp. (mimeographed ) ; Chinese Cul- 
tural Society, New York, September 28, 
1932. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL ED- 

UCATION. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Director of the Board of Trustees of 
the Institute contains, besides a report 
on the activities of the organization, a 
discussion of the problem of overproduc- 
tion of intellectuals. Appendices con- 
taining the names of exchange students 
and those receiving appointments and 
awards under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of International Education are in- 
cluded.—57 pp.; Institute of Interna- 
tion Education, New York, October 1, 
1932. 

INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH. 

Extract from the annual report, con- 
taining a summary of the research work 
done during the sixth year of existence 
of the Institute. Included is a list of 
publications of the Institute-—10 pp.; 
Institute of Social Research, Peiping, 


July 1, 1932. 
MANCHUKUO AND THE MANCHU- 
RIAN QUESTION; by Viscount K. 


Ishii. 

On the basis of a brief historical re- 
view Viscount Ishii attempts to prove 
the necessity for the creation of the new 
state of Manchukuo.—18 pp.; League 
of Nations Association of Japan, Tokyo, 
October 20, 1932. 

OPEN LETTER. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Shang- 
hai addresses this open letter to the 
League of Nations Commission of In- 
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quiry into the Manchurian Situation. 
Accompanying the letter is an article 
containing a Refutal of Japanese Mis- 
representations with regard to the causes 
leading to the Sino-Japanese Crisis.— 
25 pp.; Shanghai, 1932. 

ORIENTAL CRIME IN CALIFORNIA; 

by Walter G. Beach. 

A study of offenses committed by Ori- 
entals in that state during the years 
1900-1927. One of the difficulties en- 
countered among Orientals in Western 
countries is the fact that “what is accept- 
able and even commendable in one cul- 
ture may be forbidden in another.” For 
the larger part, the author concludes, 
the offenses of Orientals are not of 
major importance. ‘They are offenses 
classed as misdemeanors, part of them, 
at least, probably resulting from igno- 
rance of the existence of such laws or 
from a lack of understanding of what is 
meant by them. In respect to more seri- 
ous crimes the record of these races in 
California is bett¢r than might be ex- 
pected. .. . As cofppared with offenders 
of the white race, f:hey stand reasonably 
high.”—98 pp.; @Stanford University 
Publications Serieq Stanford University 
Press, California, $932. 

QUARTERLY REYIEW OF ECONOMIC 

CONDITIONS MIDDLE ASIA. 

A review of tif: second quarter of 
1932 published bg the United States 
Bureau of Foreignjand Domestic Com- 
merce.—33 pp. (mineographed ) ; Singa- 
pore, S. S., 1932. 

REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN 

CHINA. 

At the May 1931 session of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, the Chinese 
Government asked the technical organi- 
zations of the League to collaborate in 
the preparation and execution of a scheme 
of reform. A mission composed of the 
following educational experts was soon 
thereafter sent to China: C. H. Becker 
of Berlin, M. Falski of Warsaw, P. 
Langevin of Paris, and R. H. Tawney 
of London. This mission was later 
joined in China by Baron A. Sardi of 
Rome, representing the International 
Institute of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy, and by Henri Bonnet, Director 
of the International Institute of Intel- 


lectual Coéperation. The booklet at 
hand contains a summary of the opinion 
of these experts on cultural conditions 
in China. Although belonging to differ- 
ent countries and having a varied train- 
ing, these experts were unanimous in 
their conclusions regarding all the essen- 
tial points. In the first part are included 
more general considerations on the 
educational situation in China, on na- 
tional education and foreign influences, 
language and writing, on the system of 
teaching and the teaching staff, prin- 
ciples of administration and the finan- 
cial organization of the schools, as well 
as their distribution over the country. 
The second part considers the different 
stages of instruction: primary, secondary 
and university education, the training of 
teachers, and adult education. An ap- 
pendix includes preparatory measures of 
reform, which were submitted to the 
Ministry of Education of Nanking by 
the mission before its departure from 
China. See summary article and com- 
ment in this issue of PactFic AFFAIRs. 
—200 pp.; three maps; League of Na- 
tions, Institute of Intellectual Codpera- 
tion, Paris, 1932. 

REPORT OF THE VITAL STATISTICS 


OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND FOR THE YEAB 1931. 


This interesting annual publication 
shows that, following a slight increase 
in the previous year in the number of 
live births registered, there was a con- 
tinuance of the downward trend which 
has been in evidence for many years. 
The birth rate has shown an uninter- 
rupted decline since 1920, and last year 
reached its lowest level on_ record, 
namely, 18.42 per thousand of mean 
population. Fifty years ago, in 1882, 
the birth rate was 37.32 per thousand. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Maori birth rate for 1931 was 33.74 per 
thousand of mean population. The 
Maori birth rate in every year is con- 
siderably higher than the European rate 
—‘in 1931 phenomenally so, registering 
as it does a remarkable increase over the 
previous year, in contrast to the con- 
stantly declining trend of the European 
birth rate. It should be noted that the 
Maori figures include the births of a 
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large number of children of half or a 
greater proportion of Maori blood, and 
that this number is annually increasing.” 

In spite of an abnormal year, embrac- 
ing a disastrous earthquake and increase 
of the virulence of influenza, the record 
of deaths for 1931 (8.34 per thousand ) 
is much more satisfactory than for 1930 
(8.56 per thousand).—27 pp.; Census 
and Statistics Office, Wellington; 5/.— 
G. H. &. 

SHIPPING REPORT Of THE DOMINION 

OF CANADA, 1932. 

Compiled by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue (Customs Division) of 
the Dominion of Canada, this report con- 
tains statements on navigation and ship- 
ping for the Dominion for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1932. It is com- 
piled from the official returns and is 
printed both in English and French.— 
107 pp.; Department of National Reve- 
nue, Ottawa, 1932. 

STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE; by Ar- 
nold Wolfers. 

Prepared for the Second Study Con- 
ference of Institutions for the Scientific 
Study of International Relations, this 
memorandum contains recommendations 
and an outline program of study. It is 
based upon the program of study estab- 
lished at Milan in May 1932 by the 
Program Committee of the Conference 
of Institutions for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations.—14 pp. (mime- 
ographed ) ; League of Nations, Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Coépera- 
tion, Geneva, October 1932. 

THE NEW ZEALAND FROZEN-MEAT 

TRADE; by P. 8. E. Hereford. 

This is a short but interesting account 
of the origins and development of the 
New Zealand frozen-meat trade from 
the time of the first shipment by the ship 
“Dunedin” in 1882. This first experi- 
ment was carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Brydone, the Superintendent in New 
Zealand of the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian Land Company of Edinburgh, 
acting under the instructions of the 
General Manager, Mr. W. S. David- 
son. The influence of the frozen-meat 
trade upon the prosperity of New Zea- 
land has been enlarged upon by a number 
of writers of the economic history of the 
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Dominion. There are interesting chapters 

on the control of the meat trade during 

the war; and the Imperial Government's 

meat purchase between the years 1915 

and 1920; lists of refrigerated fleets en- 

gaged in the carrying trade, and of the 
meat companies operating in New Zea- 
land, with a number of illustrations. 

The book is based to a great extent upon 

Critchell and Raymond’s “History of 

the Frozen-Meat Trade,” 1912.—New 

Zealand Publishing Co., Wellington; 

5/.—G. H. S. 

THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
1931; Bureau of Education, P. I. Gov- 
ernment. 

This profusely illustrated report of 
the Director of Education to the Philip- 
pines Government includes descriptions 
of vocational training (agriculture, 
home economics, trade) which has been 
extended in recent years, also health 
work, research and training of teachers. 
Two journals issued by the Department 
of Education are mentioned: School 
News Review and Philippine Public 
Schools. In appendices are given cur- 
ricula. General history, and Philippine 
and American history and government 
are included, but there is no evidence 
that the contemporary Pacific as a whole 
has the place it should have. The list of 
textbooks evidences a commendable stress- 
ing of the Philippines background, and 
recognition of American relationship, 
but the Pacific again is evidently neg- 
lected, even in the Normal Schools.— 
264 pp.; Bureau of Printing, P. I. Gov- 
ernment, Manila, 1932.—E. S. C. H. 
THIS MONEY BUSINESS IS EVERY- 

BODY’S BUSINESS; by Alexander 

Scott. 

This is a paper read at a meeting of 
the New Economics Research Associa- 
tion in Wellington.—24 pp.; Welling- 
ton, N. Z. 

WELLINGTON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE ANNUAL REPORT AND SUP- 
PLEMENT, 1932. 

Contains an interesting review of the 
trade of New Zealand for 1931; digest 
of the proceedings of the Chamber; re- 
port of the annual meeting, lists of 
members, etc.—46, 16, 24 pp.; Welling- 
ton, N. Z. 
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Adult Education to Promote Economic 
Harmony in the Pacific; by Wallace R. 
Farrington. 


Address delivered at the W. F. E. A. 
conference in Honolulu—Hawaii Educa- 


tional Review, Honolulu, September 
1932. 


Anthropological Expedition to Central 
Australia; by J. Burton Cleland. 


This is an interesting account of an 
expedition into Central Australia from 
Adelaide under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Austral- 
ian Research Council. Physiological ob- 
servations, tests and measurements were 
a unique feature of the work done.— 
Reprinted from the Medical Journal of 
Australia; Mid-Pacific Magazine, Ho- 
nolulu, October 1932, 


As Canada Sees Her Place in the Sun; by 
V. M. Kipp. 


“Canada is fated by geography and 
temperament to stand as an interpreter 
between Great Britain and the United 
States . . . it is sufficiently American to 
understand and appreciate the United 
States, interpret her national mind to 
Great Britain; sufficiently British to in- 
terpret Great Britain to the United 
States.".—New York Times Magazine, 
September 25, 193.” 


Attempt to Constru::t International Meas- 
ures of Unempl — An; by John 
Lindberg. 

Index numbers, ‘indispensable to eco- 
nomic analysis, h4ve long been calcu- 
lated showing trefds in wages, prices, 
and production. ‘T§ date little progress 
has been made in c@lculating index num- 
bers of world ufmployment. Before 
this could be don@ successfully a com- 
plete reform of thd statistics of unem- 
ployment in the majority of countries 
would be necessa The author con- 
structs internationaj indices of unem- 
ployment which thoygh far from perfect 
and subject to limitations give a general 
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picture of the world unemployment sit- 
uation of recent years.—International 
Labour Review, Geneva, October 1932, 
—W. H. T. 


Business Life in Soviet Russia; by Sidney 

Webb. 

The first of a series of articles on So- 
viet Russia by the British Socialist who 
visited Russia last spring in order to see 
for himself the astonishing new world 
that the Russian Communists are strain- 
ing every nerve to build. One of the most 
arresting claims of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, namely that there need never be 
any involuntary unemployment in the 
deliberately planned production system, 
challenges the serious attention of the 
whole Western World.—Current His- 
tory, New York, November 1932. 


Can Our Unemployed Find Refuge Down 
on the Farm? by Alexander Legge. 
This question is discussed by the pres- 

ident of the International Harvester 

Company with Neil M. Clark. Although 

the back-to-the-land impulse has been 

nourished partly on the notion that there 
are vast areas in the United States 
where rich farm land can be acquired 
for nothing, or for very little, in reality 
it is not so. “You can get all the arid 
land you want as a present, so long as 
there is no water and no way of getting 
it. But by the time they carry water to 
your crop, that land costs you a heap of 
money.” Besides, what too few city 
people comprehend is that farming is a 
complex business. It calls for specialized 
knowledge along a number of lines in- 
cluding biology and chemistry and me- 
chanical skill. As in other businesses the 
crisis in agriculture has been caused by 
overproduction and thus many hard 
facts stand in the way of making unem- 
ployed factory workers into full-time 
farmers.—Nation’s Business, Washing- 


ton, D. C., October 1932. 
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China and the Future; by Holmes Mac- 
donald. 

Most of what is written about China 
in current periodicals and the press con- 
cerns affairs that occur in and around 
some four or five city regions. What is 
happening in the vast remainder is prac- 
tically unknown. The Chinese empire, 
a decentralized government in which 
local magistrates had the chief control, 
has passed away and there is in name a 
republic. Scores of generals and provin- 
cial chiefs of the old rule still carry on a 
military régime which has caused a des- 
perate financial problem. The large 
population and an ancestor worship 
which is prejudicial to the best utiliza- 
tion of the land surface have contributed 
to the present backward condition of 
China. Notwithstanding intensive culti- 
vation it is estimated that not more than 
15 per cent of the surface of China is in 
crops. Although 85 per cent of the people 
are engaged directly in agriculture, very 
many are hungry. A tremendous burden 
is imposed upon the whole country by a 
system of manual labor. “The average 
day’s work for one man is one ton per 
one kilometer (.6 per mile). At this rate 
it would take nearly two million men 
working 365 days a year to carry the 
railway freight tonnage of the United 
States. Though the wage of carriers is 
about twelve cents (gold) a day, the 
average cost of freight transportation 
away from railways and waterways is ten 
times that of the United States.” Eco- 
nomic development and politics cannot 
be separated in China. There is a new 
national spirit and many plans to accom- 
plish political unity. China must have 
help from foreign powers. The turmoil 
of treaty rights and concessions should 
not prevent unification provided China is 
sure that the Powers do not mean poli- 
tical and economic aggression, as seems 
to be her present frame of mind towards 
Japan.—A ustralian Geographer, Sidney, 
August 1932.—J.W.C. 


Christian Century in China, A; by Earl 
Herbert Cressy. 
The query “Why Missions?” is an- 
swered by the author in this brief outline 
of the historical background of the Pro- 
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testant Missions in China. The Catholic 
Missions although older by several hun- 
dred years are barely mentioned. With 
fair criticism however of the work of 
missionaries he states that the missions 
are meeting real needs in China and 
that therein is to be found the reason 
for and the measure of their success.— 
Asia, New York, November 1932. 


Compulsory Labour in Indo-China; un- 
signed. 

The Governor-General of Indo-China 
promulgated an order of February 5, 
1932, applying to the Decree of August 
21, 1931, for the regulation of compul- 
sory labor for public purposes in the 
Colonies. This Order provides that 
compulsory labor may not be requisi- 
tioned in Indo-China “except for work 
of public interest . . . or in cases where 
the use of compulsory labor is rendered 
necessary by unavoidable circumstances.” 
The Order contains detailed accounts 
under which conditions recruiting of lab- 
orers may be authorized, on the duration 
of work, conditions for adaptation and 
training, etc. In a second Order of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1932, the conditions for the rec- 
ognition of compulsory labor for the 
transport of persons or property belong- 
ing to the administration are regulated. 
—Industrial and Labour Information, 


Geneva, October 10, 1932.—A. R. 


Contributions of the Colleges and Univer- 
sities of China to Amicable Interna- 
tional Relations; by Shao-chang Lee, 
University of Hawaii. 

A paper read at the W. F. E. A. con- 
ference in Honolulu.—Mid-Pacific Mag- 
azine, Honolulu, September 1932. 
Current Political Thoughts of the Over- 

seas Chinese in Java; unsigned. 

Status of Chinese born in Java where 
a community of 1,200,000 Chinese form 
one-sixth of all overseas Chinese 


throughout the world; their legal posi- 
tion, social and economic relations with 
natives and Dutch; and the elements in- 
volved in a probable Sino-Dutch entente 
in the Pacific—China Weekly Review 
(American), 
1932. 


October 22, 


Shanghai, 
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Developing Closer Relations Between the 
Universities of the East and the West; 
by David L. Crawford, President of the 
University of Hawaii. 

The article discusses student ex- 
change and suggests the desirability of 
Western students going to the Orient 
for graduate studies, and points out the 
need for some center in the Pacific for 
disseminating information required by 
students and teachers going to the Ori- 
ent. President Crawford would also like 
to see a board or committee whose func- 
tion would be to scan and revise all text- 
books relating to the Pacific in the inter- 
ests of truth and good will.—Hawaii 
Educational Review, Honolulu, October 
1932. 


Discharge Indemnity for Japanese Work- 
ers; by G. T. Schwenning. 

As we are accustomed to associate 
progressive labor legislation with nations 
that have had long and extensive experi- 
ence with industrialism it is all the more 
remarkable that in Japan the allowances 
paid with regard to dismissal legislation 
are often in excess of legal require- 
ments. Several examples of payment of 
indemnity for abrupt discharge are cited. 
This practice originated long ago and is 
a combination of feudalistic paternalism 
and present-day trade-unionism.—A mer- 
ican Federationist, Washington, D. C., 
October 1932. 


Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. 


This article consists of notes on the 
conference of Gosplan held in Moscow 
at the end of April, 1932. The confer- 
ence dealt with the distribution of Pro- 
ductive Forces in Russia. The article is 
translated from an article by Eugene 
Mar and A. Grinev in Nashi Bostizhenia 
for May, 1932, and is supplemented, by 
newspaper reports of the conference. 

“The task of the Soviet government is 
to distribute the productive forces of the 
country equally, to develop the regions 
of the minor nationalities and the back- 
ward sections, and to bring industry in 
accordance with Lenin’s idea, near to the 
sources of raw material and wherever 
possible near the point of consumption. 
The problem of equal distribution of 
productive forces will be at the basis of 


the second piatiletka (Five-Year Plan).” 
Great scientific forces were mobilized at 
the conference to gather material for the 
plan of the second piatiletka. The labor- 
atories of Soviet scientists have been 
transformed into laboratories of the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan.—Soviet Union Re. 
view, Moscow, September-October 1932. 
—J.W.C. 

Education in China: Special Number. 

In this number of the missionary 
journal, the Chinese Recorder, devoted 
mainly to education, Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart writes on “Higher Education in 
the Nation’s Life.” Christian institu- 
tions have about 9% of the college and 
24% of the professional students in 
China. There is a serious discrepancy 
between secondary school standards and 
college entrance requirements. ‘The 
problems of higher education in China 
will be found largely in the secondary 
schools.” Vocational education needs to 
be stressed both in middle schools and 
colleges. Dr. Stuart feels that institu- 
tions having Christian origin should re- 
main Christian in purpose and so con- 
tribute to both Chinese nationalism and 
the Christian movement. 

Other articles are: “The University 
of Shanghai During the Time of Na- 
tional Crisis,” by Herman C. E. Liu; 
“The Christian Schools of Central 
China,” by Alfred A. Gilman; “Are 
Church Primary Schools Evangelistic 
Agencies?” by Clara Pearl Dyer; “Re- 
ligious Education Advances in China,” 
by Chas. F. Johannaber; “Youth’s Cur- 
riculum for Character in a New Age,” 
by E. M. Stowe; “China Needs Reli- 
gion, Not Culture,” by Roderick Scott. 

There is a valuable suggestive article 
by Dr. W. R. Morse on “Opportunities 
for Graduate Work in West China.” 
Dr. Morse has for years taught medicine 
in the West China Union University at 
Chengtu, and writes that “practically no 
research has been done in this virgin ter- 
ritory and the treasures to be discovered 
are limited only by the ability and genius 
of the investigator. . . . There are prob- 
lems related to every single department 
of modern science awaiting investigation. 
Almost no accurate scientific work has 
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been done. An anthropological paradise, 
an ethnological elysium, a zoological 
Eden, a floral place of bliss, a teeming 
laboratory of countless specimens for the 
medical worker, the physicist, chemist, 
biologist, sociologist, economist, geolo- 
gist, mineralogist, botanist, linguist, re- 
ligious worker—but why enumerate all 
the possibilities? It is sufficient to say 
that any scientific worker can find data 
in superabundance. The scientist will 
find magnificent scenery, beautiful views, 
great rivers, tremendous mountains, en- 
chanting colours, huge resources, rich 
lands, incalculable human interests and 
a lair of pestilence and a den of disease. 
Exploration and research are superior 
kinds of sport for those weary of the 
cares and burdens of fixed customs.”— 
Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, October 
1932.—E. S. C. H. 


Education in Korea and Formosa; by G. 
Tatsuyama of the Educational Associa- 
tion of Japan. 


A paper read before the W. F. E. A. 
conference in Honolulu. 

“The fundamental motive is to unify 
the people under identical organizations 
with Japan proper, based on impartial 
equity without any race prejudice. .. .” 
—Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, 
September 1932. 


Educational Deflation and Inflation; by 
Paul Monroe. 


Presidential address at the W. F. E. 
A. conference in Honolulu.—Hawaii 
Educational Review, Honolulu, Septem- 


ber 1932. 


Health Supervision of the Public School 
Children in Manila; by M. C. Icasiano 
of the Philippine Health Service. 


Mid-Pacific 
September 1932. 
High Lights of the W. F. E. A. Pacific 

Regional Conference Held in Honolulu, 

Hawaii; by Oren E. Long. 

Hawaii Educational Review, Hono- 
lulu, September 1932. 
International Radio Forum; 

Harris. 

The organization of the International 
Radio Forum gave its inaugural program 


Magazine, Honolulu, 


by Leslie 
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on April 10, 1932, and thus an agency 
has come into being for the improvement 
of international understanding. Its 
founder is an American financier and 
diplomatist, Ira Nelson Morris, who 
conceived the idea while giving a radio 
address at the French Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Paris. Through his wide ac- 
quaintance with statesmen and diplomats 
of many lands he was able to organize 
committees in many countries which con- 
stitute a directorate consisting of 60 
members altogether. It is they who 
choose speakers and decide on matters 
of policy.—Review of Reviews, New 


York, November 1932. 


Kolonisationsfragen der Gegenwart und 
die Mandschurei; by Helmer Key. 

The author contrasts the present crisis 
with conditions resulting from the Napo- 
leonic Wars. Emigration of large groups 
was a solution to the economic depres- 
sion of one hundred years ago. Surplus 
population was taken care of and new 
export markets were created which in 
turn led to an improvement of conditions 
in the motherlands. Gradual focussing 
of attention upon the prosperity of the 
colonies took place. The emigrants from 
European countries in the nineteenth 
century were chiefly agricultural laborers 
as compared to those who emigrated to 
the North and South American conti- 
nents or to Africa after the World War. 
For these emigrants who belonged to the 
“white collar” class or were factory 
workers it was immeasurably harder to 
adapt themselves to pioneer conditions. 
The sine qua non of their emigration 
often involved considerable capital. The 
results of this emigration will never 
compare as favorably with the past cen- 
tury. It is in the Chinese emigration to 
Manchuria which has been progressing 
for the past thirty years that the author 
sees a bright future. The Chinese in 
Manchuria are industrious and self-suf- 
ficient. With the assistance of Japanese 
capital they are converting an undevel- 
oped area into a fertile rich land which 
will increasingly attract the attention of 
World trade.—Europaische Gesprache, 
Hamburg; Sept.-Oct. 1932.—A.R. 
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Language Change we Relation to Native 
Education in Saméa; by Felix M. Kee- 
sing of the Institufe of Pacific Relations 
Staff. 


Trade, Christianjty, foreign govern- 
ment, the motion #icture, and contact 
with immigrant and} transient foreigners 
have led to modificktion and expansion 
of the Samoan language. There is every 
reason to believe that the native language 
will continue to expand to meet new 
needs. There come} a point, however, 
a margin of utility,:beyond which it is 
necessary to resort tp English or to the 
widely used pidgin of the Western Pa- 
cific. Especially in urban centers, Eng- 
lish is increasingly employed. Neverthe- 
less, the Samoan people will hold tena- 
ciously to their culture and languages. . . 
“the language is bound up with a con- 
servative tradition and group organiza- 
tion, with the gripping mental! world of 
Samoan Christianty, and with daily life 
in the local environment where every 
hill, rock, bay and reef has its associa- 
tions with the past. There is a vital if 
limited literature, and a thoroughly lit- 
erate people.” In the normal course of 
events, therefore, bilingualism becomes 
inevitable. ‘What practical significance 
has this for the educator? On the one 
hand, I suggest thay a school system 
which disregards the hative cultural set- 
ting and fails to use the vernacular 
language in which by; now the Samoans 
are fully literate is wasteful. . . . Time 
and money invested at the present stage 
in expanding the vetnacular literature 
would serve to bringithe Samoan mind 
gradually more into ouch with world 
thought and events. .{. . On the other 
hand, as English of 4orts is due to, be 
learned it is wise for the schools to give 
it under controlled cbnditions.”—Mid- 
Pacific Magazine, Fionolulu, October 
1932.—E. S. C. H. 


Malayan Immigration w and the Ma- 
layan Chinese; by K.j{K. Huang. 

“In these times of thoubles and chaos, 
when the attention of most intelligent 
Chinese is directed to the future of Man- 
churia, and the possibility of a major 
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clash between China and Japan, it may 
appear rather unbefitting to deal with a 
subject seemingly so unimportant as the 
Malayan Immigration law. To many 
Chinese who are indifferent to anything 
which does not affect their own interest, 
and who know little or nothing of the 
overseas Chinese, the problem of the Ma- 
layan Immigration law is not only unim- 
portant but insignificant. However, the 
fact remains that Malaya is a country 
whose present development depends 
largely upon the Chinese, who were pio- 
neers in opening the once forest-land, 
and who constitute about one-third of 
the total population. The prosperity 
and decline of Malaya is as much a prob- 
lem for Chinese as for British and Ma- 
lays. A fortiori, the Malayan Immigra- 
tion law is a great problem for the Chi- 
nese, as it directly affects them; for no 
matter how much they may have con- 
tributed to the prosperity of Malaya, 
and how long they may have been domi- 
ciled there, they remain aliens.”—China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
October 22, 1932. 


Marxist History; by Edmund Wilson. 


Marxism is one of the most powerful 
intellectual movements of today. Its in- 
fluence, in the last seventy years, has be- 
come world-wide and is bound to be- 
come still more significant. This process 
has gone on without being recognized by 
the contemporary writers of history, eco- 
nomics, and government, who ignore or 
repudiate the doctrines implied, too often 
without understanding —New Republic, 
New York, October 12, 1932. 


No Job, No Vote; by Ernest Jerome Hop- 
kins. 


A well-known author and journalist 
discloses methods by which the Ameri- 
can system automatically disfranchises its 
economic victims: by establishing qualifi- 
cations preparatory to voting, as, pay- 
ment of a poll tax, ability to read and 
write, employment, property holdings, 
non-delinquency of tax payments, and 
residence.—New Republic, New York, 
October 12, 1932. 


In the Periodicals 


Outline of Vocational Guidance in Japan; 
by Heijiro Shimokawa, Principal of Shi- 
taya Higher Elementary School, Tokyo. 
This paper, read at the W. F. E. A. 

conference in Honolulu, gives a concise 

summary of the changes in the Japanese 
school system resulting from the intro- 

duction of vocational guidance in 1925. 

—Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, 

September 1932. 

Pacific Conference; by Lutie M. Gray. 
The article briefly describes the Re- 

gional Conference of the World Feder- 

ation of Educational Associations in Ho- 
nolulu in July of this year.—Sierra Ed- 
ucational News, San Francisco, No- 


vember 1932. 


Participation of Employers and Workers 
in International Economic Activities; 
unsigned. 

A brief historical sketch of the partici- 
pation of employers and workers in the 
economic activities of the League of Na- 
tions—International Labour Review, 


Geneva, October 1932, 


Pioneer Settlement; by John Andrews. 

The present-day pioneer in agriculture 
is still the “beginner of enterprises,” 
though the enterprises consist of the de- 
velopment of changing adaptations of the 
use of land to the natural environment 
in accordance with changing opportuni- 
ties. All habitable lands can be classified 
into three zones: (1) the zone of choice, 
(2) the zone of determination, (3) the 
zone of intermittent opportunity. 

Pioneering is almost exclusively car- 
ried on in the zone of intermittent op- 
portunity. The following types of regions 
in that zone are important: (a) regions 
of inefficient precipitation, (b) inefficient 
temperature, (c) inefficient soils, (d) 
high altitude, (e) unadjusted occupation, 
(f) economic instability, (g) historical 
handicap, and (h) mining regions. 

The study of pioneer settlements must 
proceed by the accumulation of regional 
analyses. Under conditions of world 
competition, there can be little room for 
haphazard, individual, trial-and-error 
methods of past generations. Science is 
being increasingly called upon to supple- 
ment individual effort with codperative 
planning and collective discipline —A us- 
tralian Geographer, Sidney, August 1932. 
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Problems of the Bilingual Child; by Ma- 
dorah E. Smith, of the University of 
Hawaii. 


The article summarizes briefly the 
problem of pidgin English as it has to be 
met in schools in Hawaii. “English be- 
ing a difficult language, a mongrel dia- 
lect has sprung up—in pidgin English— 
a very ungrammatical English which 
has borrowed from various of the other 
languages spoken here and which is the 
only variety of English spoken or under- 
stood by many.”—Mid-Pacific Maga- 
zine, Honolulu, September 1932. 
Prosperity Waits Upon the Farmer; by 

Bernhard Ostrolenk. 

The author, an American economist 
who spent the past summer travelling 
through the farming regions of the 
United States, pleads for the immediate 
rescue of the farmer from the economic 
disaster which has overwhelmed him. 
“... The perilous position of the farmer 
makes it imperative that he be subjected 
to no further economic handicaps. Al- 
ready he has been too long the victim of 
tariff exploitation.” The plans for farm 
relief proposed by Roosevelt and Hoover 
are considered in the light of Dr. Ostro- 
lenk’s experience—Current  Tlistory, 
New York, November 1932. 

Storm Over Asia: The Shadow of Russia 
in the East; by Paul Hutchinson. 
“When Japan recognized Manchukuo 

on September 15 she completed the crea- 

tion of the most dangerous political situ- 
ation which has confronted the peace of 
the world since the close of the World 

War.” Yet this action has more behind 

it than the mere clinching of her earlier 

action in Manchuria; it is a challenge to 

Russia. “Too few Westerners 

realize that all Manchuria is caught 

within the great geographical claw of 

Siberia and the Russian Maritime Prov- 

inces, so that the Soviets cannot keep out 

of this struggle if they would.” Yet, 
after reviewing the present turmoil and 
the turbulent future that seems to lie 
ahead, the author concludes that: 

“Nothing that may happen over there 

will justify America in taking up or 

threatening arms.”—Forum, New York, 

November 1932. 
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Three Years of the Five-Year Plan; by 

Frederic H. Soward. 

A critical analysis of reports of the 
progress of the Five-Year Plan by vari- 
ous writers and correspondents. The 
author agrees with H. G. Wells’ state- 
ment that “Russia . . . upholds the tat- 
tered banner of world collectivity and 
remains something splendid and hopeful 
in the spectacle of mankind.”—Dal- 
housie Review, Halifax, October 1932. 


Vocational Guidance in Australia in 1932; 
by G. R. Giles. 

A description of the schemes in opera- 
tion in five of the Australian states— 
New South Wales, Queensland, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, Tasmania. There 
is as yet no federal control or coérdina- 
tion and the schemes are regarded as in 
their “initial stages.” —ZInternational 


Labour Review, Geneva, October 1932. 


Western Influences ¢n Japanese Civiliza- 
tion; by Kokichi Morimoto, Universities 
of Tokyo and Hok’aido. 

A paper read ati the W. F. E. A. 
conference in Horfoluluu—Mid-Pacific 

Magazine, Honolu'hi, September 1932. 


Pacific Affairs 


What About Hawaii? by Lillian Symes, 


As an aftermath of the scandal cam- 
paign so vigorously conducted in the 
Hearst newspapers of America during 
the past year against racial conditions in 
Hawaii, the author of this article was 
sent out to the Islands by Harper’; 
Magazine especially to observe and com- 
ment upon Island life. This first article 
is an eminently fair and unprejudiced 
general summary of conditions, showing 
that the author has come in touch with 
almost all phases of existence here and 
has seen and judged calmly and reason- 
ably. There is no sentimental nonsense 
about “an idyllic paradise,” although 
beauty and hospitality are recognized. 
Scientific work, genetic research, unique 
problems in education and economic op- 
portunity, absence of race conflict, the 
place of race lines in politics, business 
and society, are the questions which have 
caught her interest chiefly, and these are 
handled with understanding and such 
elaboration as limited space permits— 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Octo- 
ber 1932. 


i INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Afterthoughts on th4 Conference; by the 

Canadian Correspoiient. 

The writer discusses the opinions ex- 
pressed by Canadian4 on the termination 
of the Ottawa Conference. Press com- 
ment is strongly coloted by partisan bias. 
Inteliigent and informed Canadians in- 
cline to the belief that little has been 
accomplished, and that more depends 
upon world recovery than upon dubious 
preferential rates.—Economist, London, 


September 24, 1932. 


Awakening Neighbours; 

Chambers. 

A review of the growing trade of 
Canada and the British West Indies. An 
important factor throwing these two 
markets together has been the tariff pol- 
icy of the United States, which severely 
hit the exports from both countries. Ac- 
tive government encouragement has 
helped this traffic—Canadian Exporter, 
Montreal, October 1932. 


by Harold, V. 


Industrialisierung Russlands, Die; by An- 
dreas Predéhl. 

The author presented this paper as an 
address before the Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft und Seeverkehr of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. He summarizes the re- 
sults of his first-hand study of Russia’s 
industrialization under the Five-Year 
Plan and he appears very favorably im- 
pressed with the results so far achieved. 
—W eltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, 
October 1932. 


Netherlands Indies and the World Crisis, 

The; by Th. Ligthart. 

Description of the simple economic 
basis of life among the native people of 
the East Indies, which seems on casual 
observation to be little affected by the 
“evils which obscure” our economic sys- 
tem in the West. Yet conditions are 
changing, and if the change brings 
closer contact with Western economic 
troubles it also, according to the author, 


brings social advantages and better liv- 
ing standards. The author (formerly 
managing director of the Central Bank 
of the Netherlands Indies) then analyzes 
living standards, production, trade in 
their relation to world tariffs, world dis- 
tribution and the world depression. He 
fears that it will be many years before 
the Netherlands Indies will have re- 
gained their old prosperity and economic 
importance.—A siatic Review, London, 


October 1932. 


Ottawa and Recovery; by Harold Stan- 
nard. 

The Ottawa Conference substituted in 
the place of the wasteful economic na- 
tionalism followed by the various mem- 
bers of the Empire, the principle of com- 
petition of industry or “real free trade,” 
adopted a monetary policy which is a 
first step toward the provision of a satis- 
isfactory international medium of ex- 
change; gave cohesion to the Imperial 
framework; and offered an alternative 
to Bolshevism.—Fortnightly Review, 
London, October 1932. 


Ottawa Supplement. 

This special supplement in three parts 
contains an analysis of the commercial 
agreements entered into at Ottawa. Part 
I briefly reviews the extent of Imperial 
trade, and summarizes the new tariff 
commitments which Great Britain has 
undertaken for the benefit of Dominion 
trade. Part II reviews the tariff history 
of Australia, Canada, India, Newfound- 
land, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Southern Rhodesia, and comments on the 
various measures they have agreed to 
adopt to stimulate imports from Great 
Britain. Part III discusses Britain’s 
trading relations with the rest of the 
world, and considers the possibility of 
tariff adjustment through bargaining. In 
conclusion it is stated that the Confer- 
ence has “set a bad example for the rest 
of the world”... and has... “dimin- 


ished the hope of progress toward greater 
fiscal sanity” ... and points ... “only to 
the intensification of trade barriers and 
the impoverishment of the world.”— 
Economist, London, October 22, 1932. 
—W. H. T. 


In the Periodicals 
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Russian Impressions—I and II; by a 
Correspondent. 

Substantial strides have been made to- 
ward the realization of the Five-Year 
Plan. The most serious problems of to- 
day are a primitive transport system, a 
serious shortage of trained workers, and 
the bad quality of factory products. The 
government is utilizing devices of every 
kind to overcome these obstacles, and 
until they are met, industrialization will 
remain more a matter of promise than of 
performance. Agricultural and peasant 
problems occupy the second installment. 
—Economist, London, October 1, 8, 
1932. 

Russland’s Zahlungsbilanz und Zahlungs- 
verkehr mit dem Ausland; by E. M. 
Shankman. 

An outline of Soviet Russia’s trade 
balance and the manner in which finan- 
cial obligations have been and are met 
by the Soviets—Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, Kiel, October 1932. 

Some Comments on Anglo-Soviet Trade 
and the Ottawa Conference; unsigned. 
A frank warning to England that any 

restrictions upon Soviet imports by 

tariffs or dumping penalties, growing out 
of the Imperial Conference, will be met 
by a decrease of English exports to Rus- 
sia; for, “if the Soviet Union is to buy 
abroad it must also be able to sell.” — 
Monthly Review, Moscow Narodny 
Bank, London, August-September 1932. 


Some Economic Symptoms (and Remedies) 
in China; by Chang Kia-ngau. 

The General Manager of the Bank of 
China discusses the national economic 
situation in an address before the 9th 
annual meeting of the Chinese Economic 
Society at Hangchow recently; here 
translated into English.—China Critic, 
Shanghai, October 6, 1932. 


Tariff in the Campaign; by Charles A. 

Beard and Frank W. Fetter. 

Two brief articles by distinguished 
American scholars. Dr. Beard protests 
vigorously against the idea that a mere 
lowering of the tariff and barriers to 
trade will restore world prosperity. Pro- 
fessor Fetter exposes the “economic non- 
sense” of Senator Smoot, ardent Ameri- 
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can protectionist—New Republic, New 


York, November 2, 1932. 


Tariff on Sugar—a Case Study; by Herve 

Schwedersky. 

The author briefly traces the history 
of the American sugar tariff, and states 
its objectives. He concludes that “the 
tariff has completely failed in everything 
it was intended to do. It is costing the 
consumer $300,000,000 a year... it 
has failed to maintain prices . . . it has 
promoted overproduction . .. it has im- 
poverished Cuba and hurt the United 
States.”—Nation, New York, Novem- 
ber 2, 1932. 


To Plan or Not to Plan. 

An editorial in which the pros and 
cons of this actual problem are discussed. 
“Whether such plans represent desirable 
or practicable policies for business to 
pursue is one of the points in the dis- 
cussion. But it will help that discussion 
if the misleading notion can be exploded 
that ‘a plan is not a plan unless it is a 


government plan’.” In other words eco- 
nomic planning, like charity, should be- 
gin at home.—W orld Trade, Paris, Oc- 
tober 1932. 


U. 8. 8. B. 

This special 34-page supplement, of a 
widely known English financial and in- 
dustrial weekly, contains numerous short 
articles on widely varying phases of So- 
viet economy: planning, trade, technical 
education, finance, transportation, agri- 
culture, textiles, timber, foreign assist- 
ance, music, and the cinema. It also in- 
cludes three excellent maps of particular 
significance to the Five-Year Plan.— 
Manchester Guardian Commercial, 
Manchester, October 15, 1932. 

What Will Save the Japanese Yen? by 

Eisaburo Kusano. 

A serious discussion of an increasingly 
critical domestic and international finan- 
cial situation, with a summary of events 
leading to the present crisis—Far East- 
ern Review, Shanghai, September 1932. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Canada and the League of Nations; by 

Frederic H. Soward. 

During the period that Canada has 
been a member of the League she has not 
found that it involved her in entangling 
alliances. She has made it plain to the 
members of the League with reference 
to Article Ten, “the inevitable differ- 
ence in outlook and policy that geog- 
raphy imposes upon States of this con- 
tinent.” Under certain circumstances 
Canada has not hesitated to differ from 
the other members of the Empire. Un- 
der all circumstances Canada’s represen- 
tatives on the Council, Assembly or Sec- 
retariat, have acquitted themselves cred- 
itably. However, Canadian public opin- 
ion has never given the League proper 
support. “Canadians are not hostile to 
the League but they are not yet world- 
minded.” — International Conciliation, 


New York, October 1932.—P. S. B. 


Chinese Spectacle, The; by W. F. Osborne. 


The author, who spent some weeks at 
Peiping, gives an account of his impres- 


sions of present-day China. The forces 
at work appear elemental to him.—Dal- 
housie Review, Halifax, October 1932. 


How America Champions the Cause of 
World Peace; by Roger Shaw. 


President Hoover and Secretary Stim- 
son have rallied to active support of the 
Kellogg-Briand pact which renounces 
war. But besides the American State 
Department, organizations such as the 
non-partisan Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, whose headquarters is in New 
York City, has become an important 
forum for the airing of foreign policy in 
in many respects.—Review of Reviews, 


New York, November 1932. 


How Build a Peace Program? by William 
Hard, interviewing Jane Addams. 


In an interview over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
Jane Addams explains her views regard- 
ing the development of a peace program. 
She believes that the United States 
should participate more actively in the 
work of the League of Nations, but does 
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not believe that the League will or 
should use military sanctions. The grad- 
ual “moralization” of international rela- 
tions rather than the use of physical 
force will bring permanent peace. Not 
only are armaments unnecessary in a 
world which denies the aggressor the 
fruits of his aggression but disarmament 
would increase the security of nations. 
The manufacture of munitions should be 
nationalized in orde; to eliminate those 
interests that work against peace for 
their own financial betterment. Also 
since unrestricted commercial intercourse 
between nations makes for better under- 
standing and good will, drastic reduc- 
tions in tariff rates should be made by 
the nations. The cancellation of the in- 
terallied debts would also promote to an 
astonishing degree international good 
will. World conferences are the most 


effective means of promoting interna- 
tional justice and peace.—Survey, New 
York, November, 1932.—P. S. B. 


Issues of Disarmament; by Mary A. Craig 

McGeachy. 

A review of the first phase of the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limi- 
tation of Armaments and a discussion of 
the Resolution formed upon its adjourn- 
ment which does not however close the 
road to disarmament. “There is no 
question that the Conference has been 
limited by the seriousness of the Man- 
churian situation and that the economic 
and financial crisis has had social results 
which have distracted the attention of 
Governments from the problems of the 
Disarmament Conference.” — Interde- 
pendence, Ottawa, September 1932. 


Japon Est-Il 1’Ennemi des Soviets? Le; 

by W. M. 

A discussion of the Russo-Japanese 
relationship. Russia favors the pact of 
non-aggression but wishes to be paid for 
her impartiality in Manchuria. Japan 
needs Russia’s friendship and some of 
her raw materials such as oil and gaso- 
line. Thus Japan’s plea that she is pro- 
tecting the World from the Communist 
threat has no foundation—Journal de 
Geneve, Geneva, October 27, 1932. 
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Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


The full text of the address entitled 
“The Pact of Paris—Three Years of 
Development,” delivered by Secretary of 
State Stimson of the Government of the 
United States before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York on 
August 8, 1932.—IJnterdependence, Ot- 
tawa, September 1932. 

League in Jeopardy, The; by ©. F. Mel- 
ville. 

The processes which have been weak- 
ening the League during the past ten 
years are: “the gradual lapse of the 
Powers into the older conceptions of in- 
ternational relations; their inability fully 
to live up to the new and revolutionary 
conception which was the essence of the 
League; the conception, namely, of the 
part sacrifice of national sovereignty in 
international relations to the over-riding 
authority of an international organism.” 
—Fortnightly Review, London, Octo- 
ber 1932. 


Monopolistic Capitalism and Imperialism; 
by Lewis Corey. 

During the years 1923-1929, new 
high levels of financial and political con- 
centration took place in the United 
States. Following closely on this came 
a rapid expansion of American imperial- 
ism, the most distinguishing feature of 
recent economic changes. These have 
multiplied international animosities and 
increased the prospects of war.—Mod- 
ern Quarterly, New York, Summer 


1932. 
Non-Violence in Samoa; by Grace E. Wills. 


In 1889 the Berlin Act was signed by 
the Urited States, Great Britain and 
Germany guaranteeing to Samoa inde- 
pendence, autonomy and_ neutrality. 
This act has never been altered or re- 
scinded, although in 1899 Western Sa- 
moa became a protectorate of Germany. 
The German régime was, according to 
the author of this article, altogether har- 
monious and idyllic. (This is, of course, 
not true. Samoa has ever been the scene 
of constant unrest and political upheav- 
als. Politics is the great sport of the 
Samoan aristocracy.) “But in 1914 a 
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New Zealand expeditionary force came 
north to take over the islands, and the 
Samoans found themselves being treated 
as though they were a conquered peo- 
ple.” The mandate was granted to New 
Zealand without approval or consent of 
the Samoans. Since then the League of 
Nations Mandates Commission has 
turned a deaf ear to all appeals from 
Samoan leaders. The popular native or- 
ganization called the Mau has arisen to 
defend Samoan rights, and trouble and 
violence have resulted. New Zealand is 
unmoved. 

“During the last year or so the 
trouble has abated. Both sides wait— 
the Mau in brooding silence. . . . Out 
of this silence in Western Samoa, un- 
happy granddaughter of the League of 
Nations, has issued the exceedingly com- 
plete petition just sent to our (U. S.) 
government as one of the signatories of 
the Berlin Act.”-—World Tomorrow, 
New York, Oct. 12, 1932.—E.S.C.H. 


Problem of the Admission of the United 
States into the League of Nations, The; 
by Clyde Eagleton. 

A discussion of the legal difficulties 
involved in the United States joining the 
League of Nations, since the Covenant 
of the League is part of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which the United States re- 
fused to sign—New York University 
Law Quarterly Review, New York, 
September 1932. 


Siam Tries a People’s Party; by St. Olair 

McKelway. 

An outline of Siam’s unique “revolu- 
tion” during which only one man in the 
city of Bangkok was injured. The coup 
d'état occurred during the absence of 
the Royal Family at a sea resort. Mani- 
festoes for the adoption of a constjtu- 
tional government were read to the peo- 
ple and were accepted forthwith by the 
government.—Asia, New York, No- 


vember 1932. 


Stimson Measures the Peace Movement; 
by 8. J. Woolf. 


The Secretary of State is convinced 


that the World is gradually building q 
strong barrier against war. Although 
“State Departments exist for the pur- 
pose of translating the viewpoint of one 
nation into terms understood by an- 
other,” Mr. Stimson declares emphati- 
cally that “there is also a responsibilit; 
resting on the citizens at large. It js 
their duty to take a deep and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. It is only 
through this interest upon the part of 
all the citizens that a government can 
last."—New York Times Magazine, 
September 25, 1932. 


What Was Accomplished at Geneva? by 

Mary E. Woolley. 

The United States Delegate to the 
Disarmament Conference discusses this 
problem in an address before a regional 
conference of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Miss 
Woolley states that infinitely more was 
accomplished than many members of the 
League, including the Secretary-General, 
had dared to hope for before the Con- 
ference convened last February. “It was 
the Hoover plan which saved the Con- 
ference,” declares Miss Woolley.—Fed- 
eral Council Bulletin, New York, Octo- 
ber 1932. 


World Affairs and World Peace in the 
Orient; by Chester Rowell. 


This report of a speech by Dr. Ches- 
ter Rowell appears in the autumn issue 
of a new quarterly being presented un- 
der the ambitious title “World Affairs 
Interpreter.” The quarterly is pub- 
lished by the Los Angeles University of 
International Relations, and is, appar- 
ently, mainly for the purpose of pre- 
serving or reprinting lectures and papers 
on international affairs delivered at the 
University or at meetings of its Inter- 
national Institute. This issue also con- 
tains an analysis of the Role of the 
League of Nations in the Sino-Japanese 
Controversy by John Eugene Harley.— 
World Affairs Interpreter, Los Angeles, 
Autumn 1932. 
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SINO-JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


Action Against Japan; unsigned. 

The Lytton Report makes it clear 
(1) that Japan has violated its obliga- 
tions under the Kellogg Pact and the 
League Covenant (2) that the outside 
world does not desire to strangle Japan 
economically. If moral condemnation is 
not sufficient to bring the Tokyo mili- 
tarists to terres, then an international 
embargo on arms and loans should be 
imposed against Japan and Manchu- 
kuo.—The Nation, New York, October 
19, 1932. 


Armed Resistance and Diplomatic Nego- 
tiation; by Quo Tai-chi. 

An explanation, made to the Chinese 
Students’ Summer Conference in Eng- 
land by a Chinese government official, 
of government policy in the face of the 
Sino-Japanese crisis. “It is the bounden 
duty of every sovereign State to defend 
itself against external aggression” — 
hence the Shanghai armed resistance; 
negotiation in the “positive sense, with- 
out implying compromise and surren- 
der,” is just as strict a duty for every 
State that wishes not “to be regarded as 
an enemy of mankind”—hence China’s 
patient dependence on the League. The 
two policies must supplement one an- 
other. But in the event of further Japa- 
nese aggression the Government will 
not “follow the weak-kneed policy that 
was pursued in Manchuria last Septem- 
ber” (1931).—People’s Tribune, Shang- 
hai, October 16, 1932. 


Assembly-Disarmament-Lytton Report; by 
the Geneva Correspondent. 

Discusses the two great problems that 
confront the League: disarmament and 
Manchuria. Any initial progress in the 
former depends upon the active codpera- 
tion of France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, and the energetic support of 
the United States. At the time of writ- 
ing, the Lytton Report had not been 
made public, and Japan had been granted 
a stay of six weeks between publication 
and discussion. It is noted that “calcu- 
lated support for Japan is diminishing, 
and there is scarcely an intervention by 


the Japanese representative in Geneva or 
an act of the Japanese Government in 
Manchuria which does not still further 
isolate Japan from the rest of the world.” 
—Economist, London, October 1, 1932. 
—W. H. T. 


China Must Now Yield to Japan or For- 
ever Embrace Communism; by Dr. 8. 
Washio. 

Dr. Washio discusses communism in 
China and endeavors to show that 
China’s only chance to escape the com- 
plete communistic yoke is to yield to 
Japan. — Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, September 22, 1932. 

China Vindicated; editorial. 

The editorial quotes with satisfaction 
a large number of statements in the 
Lytton Report bearing on the “‘unalter- 
ably Chinese” character of Manchuria, 
the “carefully prepared plan” of action 
of Japan in Manchuria prior to Sep- 
tember 1931, the undisguised Japanese 
control of “Manchukuo,” etc. How- 
ever, the Report’s suggestions for an 
even limited autonomy for Manchuria, 
and for the extension of Japanese leas- 
ing privileges there are objected to; and 
the writer is “frankly skeptical of the 
League’s ability to carry out” any of the 
recommendations of what is on the 
whole regarded as a fair and beneficent 
report.—China Critic, Shanghai, Octo- 
ber 6, 1932. 

Comment les Hommes d’état Japonais 
Ont Préparé la Reconnaissance du Man- 
chowkuo; by Jacques Bonhomme. 
Japan’s diplomats were forced to rec- 

ognize the new state of Manchukuo by 

successive stages: Pressure was exercised 
by the Japanese militarist party on the 

Government; there was hesitation on 

the part of the Government, which was 

desirous of weighing its foreign rela- 
tions and of discovering the attitude of 
the League of Nations in that connec- 
tion; finally the militarists popularized 
the idea of recognition and thus forced 
the Government to carry out their de- 
sire—Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shang- 
hai, October 14, 1932. 
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Fléau en Equilibre, ou le Rapport Lytton, 

Le; by Roger Lévy. 

Appreciation of the Lytton Report, 
which represents a document of the 
greatest significance, condemning both 
sides impartially. — Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, October 8, 1932. 

Guérilla s’féternise en Mandchourie, La; 
by A. RB. Lindt. 

An editorial by the newspaper’s spe- 
cial correspondent describing the state 
of guerilla warfare which is being led 
against Japan in Manchuria.—Journal 
de Geneve, Geneva, October 16, 1932. 


Japan, China and Manchuria; by O. M. 
Green. 


The former editor of the North- 
China Daily News, well known for his 
consistently unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward nationalist China, believes: “With 
Japan’s formal recognition of Manchu- 
kuo a new State has been born into the 
world, as big as France and Germany 
and packed with natural wealth not half 
developed. It may be only a puppet of 
Japan’s, as its opponents bitterly cry, 
though on that there is more to be said 
than is generally supposed. But short 
of some violent upheaval, no particular 
change appears likely in the situation 
crystallized by the signing of the proto- 
col on September 15, at least for some 
years to come. The Powers may not 
recognize the new Statc, but it is going 
to be very hard for them to act other- 
wise than as if they did,” 

He describes in fri¢ndly terms the 
nature of the Japanese }olitical and eco- 
nomic activity in the nejv state and con- 
siders the military activity inevitable.— 
Asiatic Review, Londor}, October 1932. 


Japan Defies the World; {msigned. 

In considering the }|Lytton Report 
there are several possipilities whereby 
the League might avoi¢ a direct break 
with Japan: (1) summbn a conference 
of the signatories to the Nine-Power 
Treaty and attempt to! shift responsi- 
bility on the United States; (2) refer 
the report to direct negotiations between 
China and Japan; (3) adopt the Stim- 
son nonrecognition doctrine. France, 
due to cabinet changes, will be more 
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anti-Japanese than formerly. Great 
Britain will use her influence to avoid 
losing Japan’s membership in the League. 
—The Nation, New York, October 19. 
1932.—P. S. B. 


Japan to Seek Understanding of Foreign 
Nations at Geneva; by Yosuke Matsu. 
oka. 


Japan’s chief delegate en route to 
Geneva (formerly vice-president of the 
South Manchuria Railway) outlines 
Japan’s policy before the League and 
says there would be no reason for his 
government to withdraw from the 
League except in an “extreme emer- 
gency.”—Translated from Chuo Koron: 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, Oc- 
tober 13, 1932. 

Japanese Monroe Doctrine at Work, The; 
by Henry Kittredge Norton. 

The efforts of Japan have been cen- 
tered upon making Manchukuo a fait 
accompli before the Lytton Report was 
made public. Japan by recognizing Man- 
chukuo has made it clear that she will 
not back down in the slightest degree 
regarding Manchukuo. The League of 
Nations can take no effective action 
without the active support of France 
and Great Britain, and no such support 
can be expected from that quarter. It 
would appear that “‘the world will allow 
the United States to champion the cause 
of world peace in splendid isolation if 
she so desires.’””—Asia, New York, No- 
vember 1932.—P. S. B. 


Legalizing Japan’s Action?—editorial. 


Analyzing China’s somewhat unex- 
pected popular reaction against the 
Lytton Report, the writer suggests that 
it is because anything short of a return 
to the status quo ante would in effect 
legalize Japan’s fait accompli. ‘There 
is no question that China is the injured 
party. However she may have erred in 
other connections, her record in the pres- 
ent dispute is clean. The only course 
compatible with justice to her is the 
return of Manchuria together with ade- 
quate compensation by Japan. Any 
other measure of compromise would not 
only be unfair to her, but also would 
set a dangerous precedent in the League 
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of Nations whereby a strong nation is 
offered strong inducement to launch an 
unprovoked attack upon her weak neigh- 
bors.” —China Critic, Shanghai, October 
6, 1932. 


Lytton Report. 

A résumé of the Report of the League 
Commission of Enquiry into the Sino- 
Japanese dispute in Manchuria.—Bul- 
letin of International News, London, 


October 13, 1932. 


Lytton Report; unsigned. 

“The Report is an admirable piece of 
work, well informed, impartial, con- 
structive and, above all, inspired through- 
out with manifestly sincere good will, 
untainted by a single touch of animus.” 
... “The Lytton Report offers a pos- 
sible basis for a Far Eastern settlement 
at the eleventh hour. No party—not 
Japan, not China, and not the world at 
large—can afford to let this last oppor- 
tunity for saving the future peace of 
the world go by.”—The Economist, 
London, October 8, 1932. 


Lytton Report; by Raymond Leslie Buell. 
A brief summary of the findings of 


the Lytton Commission. Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, New York, October 7, 1932. 


Lytton Report; editorial. 

A summation with _ interpretative 
notes. “One of the ablest documents on 
a puzzling international situation that 
has ever been issued . . . a fine example 
of the best potentialities of the League of 
Nations.” But the Report has probably 
come too late, and the chances for its 
recommendations being carried into ef- 
fect are slight indeed—New Republic, 
New York, October 12, 1932. 

Lytton Report Viewed Through Chinese 

Eyes; by Hoh Chih-hsiang. 

“Since the publication of the official 
summary of the Lytton Report on Man- 
churia, last week, a veritable deluge of 
mass opinion and comments has flooded 
the Chinese press, voicing both com- 
mendation and condemnation. While 
the Report as a whole is considered fair 
and judicious, the general tone of all 
the criticism is highly skeptical and dis- 


appointing. In assessing the value of 
the Report, the Chinese critics seem to 
be unanimous in the opinion that it 
amounts to nothing more than an inter- 
national document and is not likely to 
have any great effect upon the real situa- 
tion. The recommendations embodied 
in the Report are neither acceptable nor 
easy of application. While conclusions 
on the Report vary with different critics, 
some suggesting its complete rejection, 
others advocating a thoroughgoing and 
relentless economic boycott, still others 
favoring a punitive expedition against 

Manchukuo, the keynote to all these 

views is that ultimate remedy lies with 

China herself. The Report, fair as it is, 

represents a damaging proof of China’s 

utter futility and failure in relying upon 
the League of Nations to save her from 
the present crisis.’—China Weekly Re- 

view (American), Shanghai, October 15, 

1932. 

Manchowkuo Reconnu Par le Japan; by 
Wai Chiao-chia. 

An account of the historical back- 
ground leading up to the recognition of 
the state of Manchukuo by Japan and 
an estimation of the influence Dr. 
Thomas Baty, British foreign adviser in 
Tokyo, may have had on the press.— 
Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, 
October 14, 1932. 

Mandschureifrage, Die; by Karl Haus- 
hofer. 

The October issue of Geopolitik is de- 
voted in the main to the adversaries 
of that line of international thought, 
namely, the science of geopolitics,* which 
is advocated by the editor and his co- 
workers. However, a short discussion 
and evaluation of the work of the Lyt- 
ton Commission and Count Uchida’s 
pronouncements are included.—Geopoli- 
tik, Berlin, October 1932. 

Nation Stands Solidly United Supporting 
Manchurian Policy; by Lt. General H. 
Yanagawa. 

The Vice-Minister of War gives as- 
surance of a united and patriotic nation 
in opposition to the “crimes, insults and 
injuries heaped by the Chinese, both 
oficial and individual, upon Japanese 

*See Pacific Affairs, May 1932, p. 461. 
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and their interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, day after day, month after 
month, and year after year” until the 
culmination in September of last year. 
He says that Japan rejects interference 
by “any third party such as the League,” 
which completely misunderstands her 
policy—Translated from Gaiko Jiho 
(Diplomatic Review); Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, October 30, 1932. 
Opinions on the Lytton Report: a sympo- 
sium. 

The editors have collected into a most 
interesting symposium a wide variety 
of public comment upon the Lytton 
Manchuria Report, deriving from as 
wide a variety of sources the world over, 
including China, but not Japan.—China 
Voice, Shanghai, October 15, 1932. 


Plea for Manchukuo, A; by George Gor- 
man, 


The author endeavors to show “why 
the sympathetic support of the world 
should be given to Manchuria in its 
move for nationhood, why this is the 
logical solution of the Asian problem, 
and why China will benefit in the long 
run.”—Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, 
September 1932. 

Rapport de la Commission d’Enquéte de 
la Société des Nations; editorial. 

On the whole the Lytton Report was 
accepted with skepticism and even dis- 
appointment by the Chinese Press.— 
Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, 
October 14, 1932. 

Rapports Nippo-Américains en Face de 
l’état Mandchou; by André Duboscq. 
A criticism of the “Asiatic” Monroe 

Doctrine advanced by Japan. The author 

contends that public opinion in Japan 

forced the Japanese Government to rec- 
ognize the new state of Manchukuo. In 
the author’s opinion Soviet Russia and 

Japan have no conflicting interests and 

are, therefore, on the best of terms. The 

situation with the United States, on the 
other hand, is one to be viewed with 
gravity, for it is the United States which 
has used and desires to continue using 

China as an outlet for its production. 

The statesmen of both countries are well 

aware of the tension.—Océanie Fran- 

caise, Paris, July-August 1932. 
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Reconnaissance du Mantcheoukouo par le 
Japon et le Rapport Lytton; by Roger 
Lévy. 

An evaluation of the work done by 
the Commission of Inquiry previous to 
publication of Lord Lytton’s report, 
Surmises as to the reaction of the forth- 
coming report and the recognition of 
Manchukuo in the United States, Great 
Britain and in Soviet Russia—Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, October 1, 1932. 


Roosevelt on Japan; by Viscount Kentaro 
Kaneko. 


It is claimed that Theodore Roose- 
velt, in a conversation with Viscount 
Kaneko, advised Japan to adopt a Mon- 
roe Doctrine for Asia and promised to 
give it his whole-hearted support.—4 sia, 
New York, November 1932. 

Stimson Policy and the League; by Edgar 

McInnis. 

An analysis of the Manchuria-Shanghai 
imbroglio with regard to the League of 
Nations and the attitude of the United 
States—which “mitigated the dangers 
attached to vigorous and concerted ac- 
tion” by the League. The author says 
further that “the treaty of the Far East- 
ern crisis, from the world point of view, 
is that the statesmen failed to give such 
a lead to the large mass of opinion 
which stood for international legality, 
and that those of the League rejected 
the sincere approach made by the United 
States Government.” The outlook for 
the future of international conciliation 
appears “very gloomy indeed” under 
such circumstances.—Dalhousie Review, 


Halifax, October 1932. 


Strategic Factor in Manchuria: A Sol- 
dier’s View; by Lt. General Ichiji Inoue. 


National defense and how far extra- 
territorial defense should extend; the 
need to protect external sources of sup- 
plies vital to the national life; practical 
justification of the 21 Demands; perfidy 
of China; Japan’s obligations to the new 
state of Manchukuo; Japan’s existence 
is at stake—her “chief concern about 
Manchuria is that she may gain self- 
sufficiency in time of war.”—Translated 
from Kokusai Chishiki (International 
Knowledge) ; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Tokyo, October 6, 1932. 


Institute Notes 


The Information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


August 14 to 28 have been chosen as the dates for the Banff Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific 
Council, International Research and Program Committees taking place during 
the preceding week. Headquarters and conference sessions will be in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. The Canadian Pacific Railway has generously offered 
free railway passes to overseas conference members for use immediately before 
and after the sessions. 


Cuarves P. HowLanp 


The sudden death of Charles P. Howland in an automobile accident on 
November 12 comes as a great shock and a great loss to all Institute friends and 
co-workers. Mr. Howland had been International Chairman of the Institute’s 
Research Committee since 1929, when he attended the third biennial conference at 
Kyoto. As a member of a famous law firm, as chairman of the Greek Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission, member of the Rockefeller Foundation Board, trustee of Johns 
Hopkins University, research associate in Government at Yale University, research 
director for the Council on Foreign Relations, and editor of the annual “Survey of 
American Foreign Relations,’ Mr. Howland has been a well-known figure in 
America’s national life and in international circles for many years. Through his 
death the Institute of Pacific Relations has lost the collaboration of a fine mind. 


Hon. Newton W. RowE.yi 


The Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Canadian member of the Pacific Council of 
the Institute has been named president of the Canadian Bar Association. The press 
announcement of the appointment refers to Mr. Rowell’s distinguished career in the 
law and in politics as leader of the Liberal Party in Ontario and as a cabinet mem- 
ber under Sir Robert Borden’s coalition government. Mr. Rowell headed the Can- 
adian group at the Kyoto Conference of the Institute in 1929, and will be official 
host to the Fifth Biennial Conference when it meets at Banff next year. 


Pror. C. K. WEBSTER 


Prof. C. K. Webster, formerly British member of the International Program 
Committee, announces his acceptance of appointment to the Stevenson Chair of 
International History in the University of London (London School of Economics). 
Professor Webster recently relinquished the Woodrow Wilson Chair of Interna- 
tional Politics in the University of Wales, where he was succeeded by Mr. Jerome 
D. Greene, as announced in the November issue of Paciric Arrairs. Prof. and 
Mrs. Websters’ London address will be 39 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 
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